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EDITORIAL NOTICE. 
The Editor will be glad to consider any MSS., photographs and 
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for return if unsuitable. 


Keep the Money at 
Home 


T would be almost suicidal for the Government to listen 
with approval to the suggestions made for taking the tax 
off sugar since, for the first time, we have made a success- 
ful start in the production of home-grown sugar beet. It 
is evident that the movement is going to extend far beyond 
Norfolk ; on Friday last Mr. S. T. Rosbotham, a leading 
West Lancashire farmer, reminded an audience of farmers 
that they should seriously consider the cultivation of 
sugar beet. He argued that, as foreign sugar is rapidly 
increasing in price, home-grown sugar would not only be 
a boon to the population, but would find employment for 
many who are at present out of work, and that in the winter 
months, when they most needed it. It has been proved 
by experiment that land in the Ormskirk district of Lanca- 
shire is very suitable for growing sugar beet. Indeed, it 
provided the best yield in the country. He reminded his 
hearers that the Norfolk factories are now being carried 
on most successfully, and exhorted them to follow this good 
example in Lancashire. It will be obvious to anyone that 
the young English industry would be fatally injured if, 
just at the moment when it is taking root, the price of 
sugar were cheapened in this country by taking off the 
tax. Eventually the result would be to make us once more 
dependent on the supply from Hawaii, the Philippines 
and Cuba. The British consumer, therefore, will be at 
the mercy of sugar speculators in these places. 
In Norfolk, farmers have discovered how to grow sugar 
beet, and the Cantley factory has demonstrated that it is 
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not difficult to manufacture a fine quality of sugar irom 
the roots. The writer has had the privilege of receiving 
a little sample bag of the sugar, and he finds it excellent— 
pure white in colour, small in grain and as good in quulity 
as could be desired. ‘The farmers, on their part, ‘ave 
been paid for their crop on the basis of forty shiliings 
per ton delivered at the factory, with 15} per cent. sugar 
content. Sugar beet with sugar content as high as 1 per 
cent. has been grown. The Cantley factory has already 
contracted for over 11,000 acres for the present growing 
season. Of this area over 75 per cent. is under a tliree 
years’ contract, commencing this season, in accordance 
with the recent arrangements made with the National 
Farmers’ Union. Meanwhile, the price of sugar is going up, 
It would be a sad day indeed were anything to occur in 
Jamaica and the West Indies to stop our chief supplies of 
cane sugar. ‘The amount produced at home is, as yet, 
only a very small fraction of the nation’s demand for sugar, 
so that the consumer is still more or less at the mercy 
of combines that may be used at the source of supplies, 
That trouble can be avoided by growing the sugar in this 
country, and the skilful agriculturist will take care that 
it is grown in a manner profitable and advantageous to 
him. He will ultimately derive benefit from several sources, 
the most important of which is the deep cultivation and 
rich manuring which the crop will require, improving the 
ground for subsequent crops, and thus leading to a general 
increase of the food supply. 

The benefits derived by the stock-keeper, then, 
are: first, the improvement of his land, due to deep 
ploughing and heavy manuring; secondly, the fodder 
to be obtained from those parts of the root which 
cannot be turned into sugar—this consists mostly of 
leaves and tissues of one kind or another, and is excellent 
feeding for cattle; so is the by-product made when 
the juice is fermenting. Finally, the crop, besides being 
a paying one in itself, earns dividends for the share- 
holders of the manufacturing company ; and, if the farmers 
are wise enough to buy what shares they can afford, they 
will receive the interest as capitalists as well as profit from 
the growing. What we need, however, are more sugar 
factories, so that the way may be prepared for using still 
more of our soil for the production of sugar. By pursuing 
this policy we should out-manceuvre the rings and combines 
which are attempting to raise the price of imported sugar. 
Next year the factory system will be considerably extended, 
as there is a new one now being built on the Colwick 
Estate, Nottingham. It is hoped to have it in working 
order about the beginning of October, when it will be able 
to take a certain amount of sugar beet for manufacturing 
purposes. 

It will be obvious from these considerations that it 
is almost a matter of life or death that a fair field should 
be kept for the British producer. ‘The trade in beet sugar 
has been established by our neighbours in Europe as well 
as in America by State help, either in the way of bounties 
or other means less direct. Our industry at the moment 
is in urgent need of good nursing. Propaganda is not 
now so necessary, because, as we have seen in the cas: of 
Lancashire, the idea is being taken up and urged by farm ers 
at a very considerable distance from Norfolk, where our 
chief operations have been conducted. It is for legisla’ ors 
to remember that by encouraging the home industry 
they are enabling the money to be kept at home. Unfo:tu- 
nately, the ordinary citizen has not yet realised how necessary 
this has become, but time will very quickly educate |:im 
into seeing that it is a very different matter importing food 
when you are rather a lender than a borrower, from import ng 
it when the interest has to be found for an enormous cebt 
due to the United States. 


Our Frontispiece 
. be frontispiece to this week’s issue of CoUNTRY LIFE 's 4 
portrait of Lady Frank, whose marriage to Sir Howard 
Frank, Bt., took place in 1922. Lady Frank has a little son, 
born last April. 





*,* It is particularly requested that no permission to photcgraph 
houses, gardens and livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted 
except when direct application is made from the offices of the paper. 
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Mr. MacDonald’s speech, referred hesitatingly 

and distantly to the project of setting up an 
Agricultural Wages Board. He did not go further than 
to say that the question was being diligently studied, 
and he looked forward to another opportunity to 
describe more explicitly what the Government intended 
to do. It would appear, therefore, that we must dis- 
regard any apparent explicitness that there was in pre- 
ceding deliverances. ‘The re-establishment of the Wages 
Board, we must conclude, is still a moot question. It is, 
indeed, difficult to see how the measure can be carried. 
When the Board was first brought into being it had a twin 
brother in the shape of a new corn law which provided a 
subsidy for the farmers, and it was believed to give just 
grounds for the agricultural control that followed. Mr. 
Buxton explicitly denied that there was any possibility of 
subsidising or protecting the farmer ; nothing is reported 
from him on the subject of control, and, apparently, he 
is still deliberating on the possibility of establishing a 
Wages Board without the laws that compassed it about 
during wartime. 


R. NOEL BUXTON, the Minister of Agricul- 
ture, in the course of the debate that followed 


THE debate on local option in Wales shows very clearly 
that the proletariat—if we may be permitted, once in 
a way, to use this five-syllabled, ugly word—are not, to 
say the least of it, very zealous about reducing the means 
of obtaining their liquid refreshment. It was a debate 
characteristic of the new House of Commons, eager and 
fervent and, at the same time, not too decorous, but not 
lacking in vitality and plain speech. In spite of Lady 
Astor’s indignant remonstrance, speaker after speaker 
insisted on the freedom of the subject to obtain intoxicating 
drink in a reasonable way. The moral to be drawn from 
the (ebate is, that this country is not at all inclined to take 
either one extreme or the other. Members of Parliament, 
from whatever class they come, seem, on the whole, to be 
more in favour of mending than ending the public-house 
system. They recognise that the worst drinking is that 
whic takes place in surroundings fatal to self-respect. 
A movement has been set on foot, and we wish it all good 
forti ne, to get public opinion on this matter translated 
Into law. It took shape in the Public House Improvement 
Bill, which passed the House of Lords in 1919 and is to be 
reiniroduced this session. The object, according to Lord 
Saly esen, who has taken an active part in promoting it, 
Is t. raise the standard of the premises in which alcoholic 
beverages are retailed and, at the same time, to insist on 
non-alcoholic beverages and suitable recreation being pro- 
vided as substitutes for the diversions of the pot-house. 


U NIVERSAL satisfaction has been felt at the success 
of the appeal for funds to purchase the Farne 
Islands. The amount has now been fully subscribed, 
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and it only remains that the transfer of the ownership 
should be carried into effect by the lawyers. Lovers of 
natural history will rejoice. ‘The Farne Islands might have 
been designed by nature as a refuge for sea birds. Nature 
ordained that the islands, with their admixture of rocky 
cliff and greensward, should be entirely suitable for the 
breeding of the great winged tribes of the deep. As 
a guard against depredators, there is a very dangerous bit 
of sea with treacherous currents and waves that answer 
readily to every wind that blows. In old times it was a 
serious undertaking to visit the islands, chiefly because 
you never knew when you would get home. Few who 
have been in the habit of going there have not had the 
experience of being compelled to remain for one or several 
nights ; but modern invention laughs at wave and current, 
and the char-a-bancs carries thousands to the neighbouring 
shore for a dozen that would have gone by the train or 
conveyance. It was most necessary that the islands on 
which the birds breed should become public property 
if the sea birds were to be protected at all. Fortunately 
for the tripper, they occupy only a small number of the 
islands, and those who are attracted by pure love of the 
rock and sea can still enjoy themselves without the guilty 
knowledge that they are spoiling a bird sanctuary. 


[T is generally considered that country people are very 

conservative in their ways; but, if proof were not 
forthcoming, it would scarcely seem credible that a method 
of milking animals has lasted for 6,000 years. In the very 
fascinating account of the excavations at Ur in Chaldea, 
men milkers are described by Mr. C. Leonard Woolley, 
and shown in pictures squatting most uncomfortably 
under the beasts’ tails and holding long milking jars between 
their knees. The milking scene, combined with that of men 
engaged in straining and pouring into stone jars a liquid 
which might be wine, oil or clarified butter, is a realistic 
genre scene of the fifth millennium B.c. The Rev. W. A. 
Wickham, in the Times of February 13th, directs attention 
to the fourteenth-century artist who painted “ The ‘Triumph 
of Death ” now in the Campo Santo at Pisa. In this the 
hermits are shown milking their goats in exactly the same 
way. Another clergyman, the Rev. A. Ernest Thompson, 
on the 15th February, tells that when he was Army Chaplain 
in Macedonia he frequently saw the goatherds at work 
in the hills milking at the tail end, and was able to obtain 
a small photograph of the custom. 


PRAYER FOR THE DEAD. 
There where the souls are gathered at re-birth, 
Clear-eyed and still, to ponder life on earth, 
Let her dear eyes look dimly on this land, 
Let her not understand. 


Let her not see the sorrows she has wrought— 
Lives blurred and dulled for want of clearer thought. 
We have forgiven, who hunger for her touch 


Let her not see too much. 
ISABEL BUTCHART. 


AFFECTIONATE admirers of the late Lord Roberts— 

and among that company may be numbered all who 
knew him—will read the “‘ Letters written during the Indian 
Mutiny ” (Macmillan), just published under the editorship 
of his daughter, with mixed feelings. Nothing but pleasure 
can possibly arise from meeting the wise old soldier as the 
clever and ingenuous young man he was at the begin- 
ning of his career. Incidentally, the book paints of him a 
true and fine picture. The letters were written originally 
mostly to his mother and sister and they have the frankness 
which belongs to the family circle. They show him even 
in these early days a youth of valour and frankness, ardent 
in the pursuit of his enemy and almost too reckless of any 
injury done to himself. ‘They show, too, that he was equally 
frank about his hopes and ambitions, for it soon becomes 
apparent that the young man, scarce out of his teens, 
thought highly and proudly of his profession and was, from 
the first, determined to become one of its ornaments. One 
feature cannot pass unnoticed; wherever he went and 
whatever the dangers he had to face, his eyes were always 
turned lovingly homeward. 
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“THE remarkable thing about Wembley Exhibition is 

that he’ who disparages at a distance on sight 
becomes an ardent admirer. The architecture alone will 
be a revelation to most people ; astonishing feats, never 
dreamt of before, have been achieved with concrete and 
steel frames. Among all the vastness, however, there 
will be such amazing miniatures as the Queen’s Doll’s 
House; and in the Wembley room at the top of the 
War Office a whole fleet of model ships is being built, for 
the Armada will sail once again against the English fleet, and 
a procession of ships from the earliest times will culminate 
in H.M.S. Hood. A modern naval battle will take place 
before our eyes, and eight miles of Turkish transport will be 
destroyed by aircraft as they were at Wadi Forweh. The 
Ministry of Health models aim at a different object. They 
seek to bring home some of the problems of the future with 
models of an average industrial town, and of a planned 
and zoned town, with garden, open spaces and grouped 
factories, built on the same area. If the Exhibition initiates 
a new epoch—there is the chief task of that epoch : realising 
that model in the large. 


VERY interesting piece of news has been communicated 
to the newspapers. It is, that a new method has been 
found of preparing insulin without the use of alcohol. ‘The 
difference between the old method and the new will be 
apparent by a glance at the following facts. In the old 
method, alcohol was required, and it made the insulin 
expensive. In the method of Dr. E. C. Dodds only water is 
needed. The old method takes eight days; Dodds’ method 
only takes two. In each case expert supervision is required 
for the whole process. Already the new insulin has been 
used in four cases of diabetes and has acted quite well. 
Dr. Dodds, the discoverer, has placed his insulin gratuitously 
at the service of mankind, a very great thing for him to do. 
It is obvious that if someone with a thirst for money made the 
discovery, he would try to extract every penny he could get 
out of the pockets of the public. The case iscommon ; and 
commoner still is the case in which someone buys a great 
discovery and makes his fortune out of it, while, as likely as 
not, the discoverer goes to the wall. 


A WRITER in last week’s Times sang very agreeably the 

praises of Eton Fives. He seemed to think that it 
was not quite so well known as it, in fact, is; but he was 
certainly right in thinking it not so well known or widely 
played as it deserves. All those who have played it love 
it, and to many Old Etonians the smell of a gasworks is 
pleasant because it brings back in a flash a vision of the 
fives courts, the peculiar blue of the paper in which new 
balls are wrapped, and the lemonade and buns which 
followed a hard game. ‘There is no game which provides 
better exercise of every muscle of the body, for left hand 
as well as for right, nor which better combines hard hitting 
and finesse. It has, too, the charm of naturalness, since the 
court, with all its steps and ledges and buttresses, is a copy 
of that ready-made court formed by the wall and steps of 
Eton Chapel, wherein small boys may still sometimes 
be seen indulging in a casual knock-up. No doubt there 
are many such other natural ball games played at other 
schools, owing their incidents to the character of school 
buildings. ‘The writer was talking the other day to a friend 
who used to play a home-made fives against the wall of a 
school hall in Leicestershire. His most vivid recollections 
were of the numberless fivepences he had to pay for breaking 
a particular window by inaccurate strokes. A game that 
could flourish despite such fearful penalties must needs 
have been a good one. 


IR ROBERT BLAIR, who next month retires from the 

position he has filled for thirty years as Education 
Officer to the London County Council, can have no 
cause for regret, for his is a great record. First of all, 
no one has done more to link together the different 
pieces of the educational machine. He has witnessed the 
opening of universities like Oxford and Cambridge and 
London to the talented young people of the elementary 
schools. Last vear 249 pupils passed from the London 
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schools into the universities we have named, and at least 
80 per cent. of those who have done the like in previous 
years have afterwards made good. A red-letter day in 
his calendar was January roth, 1921, when the compulsory 
Day Continuation Schools were opened and 80 per cnt. 
of those to whom the boon was offered marched in wreat ied 
with smiles. It was an attack on a very difficult position, 
for one of the most difficult problems to solve is that of 
guiding young people from the hobbledehoy state nto 
that of adolescence. Sir Robert’s successor is to be Mr. 
G. H. Gater, who has been acting as Director of Education 
in Lancashire, and is already a notable figure. 


“T HERE is something very sad in the persistence of a 
thoroughly honest Corporation condemned to go on 
building bridges over the Thames where they are not 
wanted. But that is the attitude of the Bridge House 
Trust with regard to the proposed St. Paul’s Bridge. 
Apart from the certain calamity that would result financially 
from the building of an unwanted bridge—and the meagre 
use made of Southwark Bridge does not indicate a big 
demand for one—there is every reason for not increasing 
the traffic round St. Paul’s. Charing Cross, on the other 
hand, is the centre of modern London ; the railway bridge is 
quite inadequate, the Surrey side is at present absurdly un- 
developed, and transport gravely incommoded by having 
to go so far round to be able to cross. The Railway 
Companies themselves are quite willing to remove. 


VISIONS. 
We sit beside the winter fire and rain and tempest beat outside ; 
While each to seek his own desire, our questing fancies ride. 
You see again the silver gleam of salmon as they leap the weir, 
The plash and prattle of the stream are with you even here. 


I see the long and dusty streets where straight-walled, eyeless 
houses stand, 

The shadows dark, the sun that beats over a southern land: 

The grim stone barriers that hide the secrets of pale lives to-day 

As truly as when Moorish pride and Harem-law held sway. 


But over there a gay festoon of Bougainvilia breaks its bound, 

And there a mass of roses swoon scent-heavy to the ground, 

And there geranium flings alone pink blossoms on a peach-hued 
wall, 

Here blue convolvulus has thrown a flowery waterfall. 


Here, on an azure palisade a bower of clematis is twined, 
That ripples out a great cascade of honey to the wind ; 
While further on a living flame of fringed nasturtium riots down 
And many a flower without a name, adds jewels to the town. 


So, while you dream of fishing days in Norway, or in Highland 
glen, 
And flies, and floats, and wise new ways of bringing sport to 
men 
I see the high-walled houses stand, each gate a portal of desire, 
In that mysterious flower-filled land—beside the Winter fire. 
CARMEN IRELAND. 


CHANGE in the editorship of the Scotsman is of more 

than Scottish interest, for the Scotsman’s record is a 
famous one in the history of the British Press, and t« be 
the successor of Alexander Russell and C. A. Cooper is 
to occupy a post of honour. Mr. John P. Croal, who for 
the past eighteen years has edited the paper, has now retired, 
and his chair has been given to Mr. G. A. Waters, the 
assistant-editor. Mr. Croal began Press work at an early 
age, in the office of his father, who conducted a newsp. per 
in Haddington, and he joined the Scotsman staff in 172. 
When the Press Gallery in the House was opened to the 
Press outside of London, Mr. Croal came south as cuiel 
of the Scotsman’s Parliamentary staff. There he formed 
many important friendships and founded the Parliamen‘ary 
Golf Handicap. After a quarter of a century at the House 
he was called back to Edinburgh to edit his paper. Person- 
ally, Mr. Croal is a man of reserved disposition, an inveterate 
politician, intensely interested in party affairs, and on many 
occasions his advice has been of good service to his leaders. 
His outer interests are golf and art. Mr. G. A. Waters, 
who succeeds him, is an Edinburgh man, educated at George 
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‘\ atson’s College—Sir Auckland Geddes and Mr. Ian 
\ cPherson were there at that time—and who, apart from 
h. Press work, has made a reputation for himself in the 
c/ aracteristically Scottish subject of education. 


] ROFESSOR GRAHAM KERR must have startled the 

Royal Philosophical Society in Glasgow by the plain 
te ms in which he defined the attitude of workers in science 
to the great problems of philosophy. It may be remembered 
thit Lord Balfour, in his book on ‘‘ The Foundations of 
B: lief,” quoted as a truism Bishop Berkeley’s dictum that 
we know nothing of phenomena outside ourselves. We do 
not know that any person or particle exists. What we do 
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know is the impression that it makes on our senses. The 
professor destroys this argument very effectually when he 
says that a definite sensory impression of the appearance of 
Saturn and his rings could be obtained a year hence by 
directing a telescope to one precise spot in the heavens and 
looking through it at one precise moment of time. He 
drew the inference that our mental picture of the external 
world was, therefore, inadequate and misleading. We 
think of a world of sound, but our ear is tuned to catch 
only a negligible proportion of the pulses of matter. The eye, 
he appears to think a very indifferent sense organ, as it can 
take in only “ one-forty-thousand-millionth part of the 
known extent of Nature’s mighty gamut of ether waves.” 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF CRUFT’S 


By A. CROXTON SMITH. 


HAT Cruft’s Show at the Royal 

Agricultural Hall last week was 

the biggest of the kind ever 

known is indicative of the re- 

markable progress made _ in 
pedigree dog breeding since a return to 
more or less normal stability has been 
possible. A continuous forward move- 
ment was observable down to 1914, but, 
in comparison with what is occurring 
now, it was the speed of a dog-cart 
beside a motor-car. A year ago it was 
thought that Mr. Cruft had about reached 
the high-water mark ; then, in October, 
the Kennel Club did better still, and 
now we have the maximum accom- 
plishment. The 40,000 exhibition dogs 
registered at the Kennel Club last year 
were more than double the average for 
the three years ending 1913; and that 
in a measure represents the experience 
of show promoters, who, with entries 
up by nearly Ioo per cent., scarcely 
know where to find halls big enough, or 
how to cope with the judging problem. 
Whereas at one time a judge’s duties 
could be performed in a leisurely manner, 
he has now to hustle smartly if he is to 
be through by the closing hour. T.ast 
week some of them were at work late 
on the second day. MR. 

The Alsatian wolf dog expert, who 

had come all the way from Bordeaux, was in a sorry plight, 
some of his classes being enormous. One contained over forty 





MR. F. HUBBARD’S BULLDOG, CH. CAULFIELD MONARCH. 





H. MOORBY’S POINTER, LUNE PRINCE. 


exhibits, each of which had to be examined carefully and put 
through his paces in that meticulous manner favoured on the 
Continent. The two open classes were 
worthy of the day, neither winner being 
permitted to have a walk-over. On this 
occasion, in the dogs, Mr. F. N. Pickett’s 
Caro von Blasienburg of Welham beat 
Major Forsyth-Major’s Ch. Allahson of 
If. At the Crystal Palace the latter 
won with something to spare. This 
uncertainty adds a spice to dog showing, 
Concerning the best bitch, however, M. 
Pallard was in agreement with the 
Dutch judge at the Alsatian Wolf Dog 
Club’s fixture in the summer, each 
putting up Mrs. S. W. Richardson’s Ch. 
Flora von Grafenworth. As an example 
of two judges thinking alike we may 
take the Labrador champion bitch, His 
Majesty’s Wolferton Shelah. It is true 
that she was second at the Crystal 
Palace, but the bitch that beat her then 
was absent the other day, and she won 
her certificate well. The King’s Wolferton 
Ben, typical though he is, could only get 
into third place, Mr. }. H. Hulme’s Ch. 
W:thington Ben being first, and Mr. A. 
Chasemore’s Ash Hussar second. Mr. 
Rt. Heaton had a heavy task in this 
breed, and acquitted himself well. An 
entry of 335 Labradors was most satis- 
factory, though not much more than 
half that of Alsatians. We always 
expect gundogs to turn up well at 
Cruft’s, February being a month to suit 
owners. The gamekeepers’ section, too, 
introduces a rural element among the 
familiar dog-show crowd, which does 
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th. round of all the leading fixtures with exemplary assiduity. 
Th flat-coated retriever classes were also well filled under 
Mr Ernest E. Turner, who selected for his best Mr. W. Simms’ 
To sa Dazzler and Mr. H. Reginald Cooke’s Sadie of Riverside. 
Mr T. H. Moorby’s pointer, Lune Prince, is an attractive dog, 
wi 1 characteristic head and first-class conformation. The 
bit h champion was Mr. H. E. Whitwell’s Ferndale Fay. English 
an Gordon setters were only moderate in numbers, three of 
the challenge certificates being taken by Mr. Turton Price’s 
Bil y of Crombie, Primley Leah and Janet of Crombie, the fourth 
goi.g to Mr. Isaac Sharpe’s black and tan Stylish Scorcher. 
In ‘rish setters, which were a great improvement on the others, 
the open class winners were Mrs. Willis’s Shamus O’Bourne 
and Dr. R. J. Brookes’ Brenda. 

Among the native breeds Cocker spaniels had the. honour 
of pressing the German dogs most closely, and so many little 
beauties appeared that it is difficult to particularise. In a class 
of thirty-seven novice blacks the one to please the judge most 
was Mrs. Alexander’s Golfhill Bess; and in the more exacting 
open Classes, first prize winners were Mrs. Ralph Fytche’s Fulmer 
Eclipse and Black Angle, and Mr. H. S. Lloyd’s Ch. Invader 
of Ware. Mrs. Fytche’s puppy, Fulmer Defender, also did well. 
In English springers, which are progressing rapidly, the leaders 
were Major Doyne Ditmas’ Boghurst Rover and Mr. A. M. 
Chassels’ Ch. Inveresk Careful. 





MR. W. N. TODD’S OLD ENGLISH SHEEPDOGS, DARKEST OF ALL 
AND OLD HENRY. 


xenerally speaking, the bigger breeds were indifferently repre- 
sent d numerically, and it cannot be said that in some of them 
the character of the dogs is equal to that of the old-timers. 
Mis Harbur’s mastiff, Ch. Master Beowulf, continues to maintain 
his lace, and Mrs. Kennett’s bitch, Chloe of Westcroft, is superior 
to .ost. Mrs. Edmunds’ bloodhound, Ledburn Barrier, added 
to is many victories. A hound exceptionally strong in body 
pre erties, he wants to change heads with his kennel mate, 
Lec >urn Boswell, to be right at the top. Another Ledburn 
hor id, Ballerina by name, won in bitches for Mr. W. L. Wake- 
fiel . Irish wolfhounds were a welcome relief, the numbers 
anc quality alike being commendable. Mr. I. W. Everett 
ach eved the double event with Felixstowe Kilcullin and Felix- 
Sto e Killcoo. The dog is most impressive, with a shoulder 
me. surement of some 37}ins., and it is a triumph to his breeder 
to 1ave got him so sound and with such bone. In body, legs 
an feet the bitch has seldom had an equal. Perhaps she is a 
trife strong in head. A brace of sound, typical Great Danes 
tooi the challenge certificates—Mrs. Napier Clavering’s Ch. 
Ruiflyn Regan and Mr. J. V. Rank’s Sheba of Ouborough. 
Elkhounds are worth watching. Under the leadership of 
Colonel Scovell a club is pushing their interests energetically, 
and a number of importations are being made. Mrs. G. Powell’s 
Woden, well advanced in years, found nothing to lower his 
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CAPTAIN H. P. DICK’S BOUVIER BELGE DES FLANDRES, 
BARCA DE LA LYS. 


colours. A further cheering feature was the remarkable entry 
of Chows, in which Mrs. Lionel Faudel-Phillips received the 
major honours for Ch. Pusa of Amwell and Pei Woong of Amwell. 
Mrs. Kilburn Scott’s Samoyed, Ch. Antarctic Bru, found favour 
in the eyes of Major F. G. Jackson, the Arctic explorer, who 
judged ; and in Dalmatians, Mrs. Bedwell again scored with 
Rugby Bertie Boy. By way of novelty Captain H. R. Dick 
exhibited a brace of Bouvier Belge des Flandres, which are the 
drovers’ dogs of their native country. They are said to be 
intelligent and to make excellent guards. 

The charming Salukis are becoming firmly rooted, thanks 
once more to the efforts of a club, of which the Hon. Florence 
Amherst is president and Mrs. Lance hon. secretary. Breeders 
are indebted to Brigadier-General and Mrs. Lance for their 
importations. Their Sarona Kelb, the big black and tan dog, 
was well ahead; and in bitches his daughter, Mrs. Crouch’s 
Orchard Shahin, had no rival. What a beautiful brace they 
make; but there were a number of other beauties also benched. 
The terriers were really great, making a most effective show in 
themselves, and I regret that it is not possible to give them 
more than a passing word. Mr. Walter Glynn, who took the 
Sealyhams, wants a smart workmanlike terrier and not a cart- 
horse, and he penalises ruthlessly those with soft coats, of which 
there are too many. His challenge winners were the Rev. D. 
Dudlyke’s Brash Lulu and Mrs. Shephard’s Ch. Gallant Glad 
Eye. The Duchess of Newcastle contributed a brace of wire- 
haired fox-terrier bitches, half-sisters, by the way, which are 
full of good points. Chipped Again of Notts, the younger, 
was put over Ch. Chipped Tip of Notts; and in the smooths 
the champions were Mrs. Losco Bradley’s Ch. Brockford Dandy 
and Mr. Redmond’s Belle Fille. ; 

Mr. C. Viccars and Mrs. Pacey shared the West Highland 
white terrier honours with Chiel of Childwick and Wolvey Kate. 
A host of other breeds deserve mention, but space is limited, yet 
I cannot withold an expression of approval of Old English sheep- 
dogs, which may challenge comparison with any, both for 
appearance and brains. The chief were Miss White’s Daylight 
Patrol and Mr. W. N. Todd’s Darkest of All. Miss A. Coombes 
of New York, judged. 
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SARLY WINTER: 
HE charm of the Broadland in summer appeals to 
many a person; but few people, except the ardent 
gunner and heroic pike fisher, haunt this district of 
mysterious meres and marshes in winter. Yet, its 
beauty is equally great, and, for the real nature lover 

who worships every mood of his goddess, the cold aloofness of 
winter has a peculiar charm. When the fire of autumn dies 
down and the glowing copper of the reed-beds changes to cold 
grey; when bitter winds rattle the dry reed stalks, and cold 
mists enshroud the marshes; the outlook may seem dreary. 
But during any stray gleam of sunshine the fires rekindle, and 
when the low level rays of sunset linger caressingly over the reed 
beds they respond with glowing colours. Even when rain falls 
with relentless steadiness all day, the coarse marsh vegetation 
takes on wonderful colour; for the uniform cold greyness, 
as it becomes more and more sodden, changes from grey to 
brown, and from brown to reddish purple. As long as the weather 
is open, little flocks of cheerful long-tailed tits and goldfinches 
make merry in sheltered corners. Wrens, stonechats, common 
tits and bearded tits play round the marshmen while they are 
reed-cutting. There is abundance of insect food in the reeds 
and all over the newly mown ronds. Bearded tits are quite 
fearless and pick out insects and larve from the ooze, following 
the men as they cut. Stonechats perch on the bundles of cut 
reed, flirting their tails and dropping down to pick up a juicy 
caterpillar. 

At night the silence of the meres-is broken by the cries of 
innumerable wildfow!, the plash of diving duck, and the frantic 
rushing of hundreds of coot as they scuttle across the water 
for no obvious reason. But a spell of hard weather alters every- 
thing. Perhaps for days together the silence is such that it 
can be felt. There are degrees even in silence. There is the 
quiet of the spring night, just before the birds begin matins— 
a palpable silence when, if you listen hard enough, you can 
believe that you hear things grow. There is the silence of the 
summer nights, when the birds, wearied with days of strenuous 
toil, sleep until the needs of hungry broods rouse them to renewed 
efforts. There is the autumn silence, the deep sleep that enfolds 
worn-out Nature. But during the recent hard frost, when the 
restless water lay imprisoned beneath the ice, and the withered 
reeds stood like mute sentinels ; the stillness was that of death, 
and one stood as in the presence of death, reverently and with 
bent head. It seemed profane to break this silence, especially 
at dawn. I found myself getting breakfast stealthily, with no 
rattle of crockery, as if someone were asleep in my cabin whom 
I feared to wake. This feeling wore off partially as the day 
advanced. But I doubt if anyone can watch the pageant of 
dawn, under any circumstances, without emotion—a primeval 
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BY Miss E. L. TuRNER. 





FOOD. 


stirring of the spirit, the inheritance ot ages and the basis of 
worship. 

By and by my dogs—healthy Philistines—would stretch and 
yawn and, after regarding the prospect with an eye to business, 
they would dash out and career madly to and fro in the rime, 
and come back smiling into the warm cabin. There is something 
about frost and snow that makes terriers hilarious. As soon as 
it was light my pensioners came shyly in—a robin, a hen black- 
bird, several sparrows, a blue tit, and the inevitable coot, of 
which more hereafter. The goldfinches and long-tailed tits 
vanished with the first touch of frost. The hoarse croak of the 
hooded crow and the plaintive note of redwing calling to redwing 
were almost the only bird notes that could be heard. The duck 
stood silently on the edges of the wakes or swam about in the 
open water, looking the reverse of cheerful. At no time during 
the winter could I get near enough to photograph the packs of 
wildfowl which frequented these wakes, for the broad was never 
completely frozen. Sudden thaws set in at inopportune moments 
—for me. 

The November frosts broke quite suddenly. A southerly 
wind, accompanied by torrents of rain, set in early one morning. 
All day long the gale raged, and I had to lace my awnings cvum- 
pletely round the stern sheets of my boat. Throughout he 
day, above the din and uproar of wind and rain, and we ter 
thundering against my boat, a thin treble note made itself he: rd. 
It was like the tinkle of a little silver bell at the Elevation of the 
Host. The sound puzzled me until dusk, when I was abl to 
venture outside. I then found that the partially thawed entra ice 
to the dyke in which my boat has been lving al! the win er, 
was choked with broken ice which the wind had driven across the 
broad. It was the chinks of these thin blocks of ice which m :de 
the little silvery sound. 

At sunrise the following day, men with lighters triec to 
force their way through the block. The sharp edges of he 
broken ice were dulled as the thaw had melted them do «1, 
but the whole mass was impenetrable except for a little \ ‘y. 
It was, perhaps, fortunate for my houseboat (which has 
twenty years of service, and is very leaky) that the ice ¢ ift 
stopped short where it did. 

At the beginning of the winter three coots freque! 
the water round my boat, but after the first touch of frost ‘\vo 
of them resorted to the open broad. The one which remai'ed 
with me all the winter was a weakling. His breast feathers were 
undeveloped, and consequently his general appearance was 
ragged and untidy. The adult coot is one of the smartest 
of birds in his severe black suit, with his white frontal patch 
and brilliant ruby eye; but my poor pensioner looked a mere 
rag-bag at times, and had not even enough energy to rid him self 
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ot he icicles which sometimes hung from stray : 
fe. hers, and tinkled as he walked. He certainly 
wid have died had not his various friends 
in he dyke fed him regularly. He soon became 
ta’ e, for often no natural food could be 
; ob iined either from the dyke or from the 
ba: ks, unless we broke the ice and made a 
wae for him; but these small pools soon froze 
ovr, and he had to exist for days together 
up. scraps. He would consume four or five aM 
ou: ces of soaked bread in a day, as well as 
refuse from soup stock, apples and cooked 
potitoes. At times he was too weak to stand 
against the wind, and crouched on the ice to 
pecix at his food. Sometimes he sat for hours 
under the lee of my boat, and every day I 
expected would be his last. But the frost 
was variable, and seldom held for more than 
a few days without a partial thaw. During 
these intervals the coot was able to pick up 
his natural food; but regularly every day, 
even in quite open weather, he came at dawn 
and at sunset to be fed. When the dyke was 
frozen hard I used to hear him slithering 








along the ice before it was light, and if THE SICK COOT WAITING FOR HIS BREAKFAST. 

I did not get up and feed him at once he 

would patiently wait until his breakfast was forthcoming. when caught by a sudden puff of wind. This is why the 
Twice he even ventured on to my gangway plank. Birds  coot, as he became weaker, crouched on the ice to feed. 
are ludicrous objects when they try to hurry over ice. At the best of times it was difficult for him to keep his 


footing. When I returned to the boat after 
a ten days’ absence, he received me ‘ with 
open arms.’’ He was some distance away when 
he caught sight of me, and came _ rushing 
across the ice in a reckless manner, alternately 
skating and sliding. Then a puff of wind 
drove him to the edge of the thick ice, and in 
trying to save himself he fell over backwards, 
and thus presented his big three-lobed feet for 
my inspection. 

One day I noticed a wounded pochard 
drake hovering near. For some hours he fed 
along the edges of the dyke. Early in the 
afternoon I saw the coot swim up to the 
pochard and hold communication with him; 
then, suddenly, both birds swam _ hurriedly 
up to the boat. The coot gazed hard at 
me with one brilliant ruby eye and made 
queer sinuous movements with his head 
and neck, pointing at the pochard; but the 
drake eyed me askance for a few _ seconds, 
then dived and came up under the lee of the 
opposite bank and swam away. The _ coot 
one hesitated for a little while and then joined 
lack- “s ames: : the pochard. It was just as if the coot tried 
t. of to explain to the injured drake that here, 
‘tits SHOWING THE BEAUTIFUL THREE-LOBED FOOT. by my boat, was sanctuary and food. Un- 
f the fortunately [ was using a long focus lens in 
wing They have no more control over their legs than a human my camera, and the whole incident was over before I could 
duck being has, but slip and slide and sometimes pitch over. do anything. Two days after, the pochard was picked up 
1 the I have seen robins and sparrows slide almost into my boat under the bank, dead. It is a wonder to me that the 
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CONSIDERING A MOVE TC OPEN WATER. 


coot has survived, for rats infest the banks, and hooded 
crows are always on the look-out for weakly birds. He is 
at present swimming gaily about, a vagabond in appear- 
ance still, and rather inclined to disdain me and my food. 


But the wind is icy, and the wild swans show no desire 
to leave. It may be that even yet the coot will need 
my charity. It was charity, for I often gave him—not my 
surplus, but my all. 





AGRICULTURAL NOTES 


DRY-FEEDING OF PIGS. 


N the hope that it may interest your readers, I have pleasure in 
giving you the following remarks and observations on the subject 
of dry-feeding of Essex pigs in my herd. 

In the first place, I feel perfectly certain that the method of 
dry-feeding pigs, as practised in a large number of herds to-day, is 

a better way than the old-fashioned one of mixing the food with 
water and the feeding it to the pigs as slop. 

Dry-feeding, which simply means giving to the pigs the same food 
in a dry state as received from the miller or merchant and allowing 
them access to as much water as they will drink, is a very great saving 
of labour, inasmuch as there is no necessity for the mixing of slop and 
the carrying and feeding it to pigs two or three times a day. All that 
is required is sufficient hoppers or self-feeders to be filled with, say, a 
week’s supply of food in a meadow, etc., where there is a pond or running 
water, and no further labour is required for that week. This advantage, 
namely, the saving of labour, is, I think, the principal one in favour of 
dry-feeding as against wet or slop feeding, although there are several 
other advantages which ought to be considered, viz., that with dry- 
feeding there is no risk of the food becoming soured, as it sometimes 
does if mixed with water when pa:t of it is allowed to ferment at the 
bottom of the mixing tub by a careless stockman. This is a very 
important matter to guard against when slop feeding, especially when 





AT THE DRY-FEEDER. 


young pigs first commence to eat. The food should be perfectly sweet. 
If their mothers are slop fed, the little ones start by eating the sour food 
which sticks to the trough or is spilt and trampled on the ground. 
Another advantage of dry-feeding is that there is no fighting on the 
part of the pigs, as there is when feeding time comes when wet food !s 
placed in troughs. With slop-fed pigs the smallest are crowded out of 
the troughs by the larger ones and do not get enough to eat, whereas in 
dry-feeding, owing to only a few pigs at a time feeding at the hoppers or 
feeders, the others going off to drink, graze or lie down, every pig has a fair 
chance to get all the food it wants. Last summer I had nearly a hundred 
pigs in a 5-acre meadow and they contentedly shared six dry-feeders, 
holding about two cwt. of food each, from the day they were weaned (they 
were fed on dry-feeders from the time they could first eat) unti! they 
attained bacon weights at about six months old and were sold. 

As far as economy in dry-feeding goes, I think that perhaps if 
they are allowed unrestricted access to the feeders, the pigs will eat 
more than they would if rationed on slop feed, but I believe that the 
cost of the extra food consumed is more than made up by the rapid 
and healthy growth of the pigs, especially if the object is to fatten them 
as quickly as possible in order to sell them as fat jointers or porkers. 
For bringing them on to the bacon stages (and what is required | y the 
bacon factories now is a pig with a large proportion of lean mez and 
not too much fat, weighing r4olb. to 170lb. dead weight) the pigs s ,ould 
be rationed on the dry-feeders except fir the 
last month before killing, when they s ould 
have as much as they can eat. The r tion- 
ing can be attained by either closing iown 
the feeders at certain times of the day >r by 
putting just sufficient food in the feed rs to 
ration them for one day. 

I have found dry-feeding to be e. ually 
suitable for young stock as for sow and 
boars. In-pig sows should certain » be 
rationed on dry-feeders, otherwise the will 
become too fat, and trouble will en: :e at 
farrowing time. ‘ 

The classes of feeding stuffs usec with 
dry-feeders are various, but so long 1s 4 
balanced ration is fed to the pigs, the will 


do very well on the various mixtui ; 4S 
recommended from time to time in th» live 
stock and farming papers. I general!» use 


a ration of 65 per cent. home growr and 
ground barley meal, 25 per cent. mid lings 
and 10 per cent. fish meal—all by w: ight. 
Several well known breeders are now recom- 
mending the self-choice method of dry- 
feeding. ‘That is to say, taking as an ex: mple 
the constituents as named above, namely 
barley, middlings and fish meal, if such 1s 
put into a separate feeder, the pigs will 
balance their own ration ; or, in other words, 
say, 100lb. of each of the above three feeding 
stuffs are placed in separate feeders, a given 
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umber of pigs in a given time will eat 65lb. of the barley meal, 25lb. 
f the middlings and rolb. only of the fish meal. I am trying this 
tihiod, and if it is a success it will effect a still further economy in 
bour, as there will be no necessity for the mixing of the various 
igredients. ERNEST BARRACLOUGH. 


Now that such a large number of our farmers and live stock 
reeders are turning their attention to pigs, and so much has been 
‘ritten on the subject of feeding, it may interest the reader to know 
yat as a breeder of the white-shouldered Essex pig, I have for some 
me adopted the dry-feeding system with most satisfactory results. 

This method is equally suitable for the youngsters and the older 
; igs, and mine have access to the feeder at the age of three weeks and 
start eating at that age. My experience has been that the youngsters, 
when started on the dry-feeder, do not get a check when weaned, as 
| have weaned them at 44 weeks and they. have grown well, with no 
set-back. Up to five months old I let them have as much as they can 
eat, but after that age I ration them. My herd of Essex pigs are all 
reared in the open and have the run of my orchards. The dry-feeder 
is filled once a week and so long as there is plenty of water to which the 
pigs have access, no further labour is involved. My favourite mixture 
is 35 per cent. barley meal, 35 per cent. maize germ meal, 20 per cent. 
middlings and 10 per cent. fish meal. 

In addition to labour saving, I have found that since dry-feeding, 
my pigs have been ready for the butcher three weeks earlier, and with 
this system the smaller pig is not robbed of his food by the larger ones, 
the food keeps sweet and clean and the pigs do not have to take more 
water than they require, as is the case with slop food, especially in the 
winter months. 

There are a number of useful dry-feeders on the market, but I find 
the one I use a little better than some others which I have tried, as it 
will stand any amount of rough usage. W. LAURENCE TAYLOR, 


THE SHIRE HORSE SHOW. 


The Shire Horse Show opens next week on Tuesday, February 26th, 
and will be open for four days. The champion awards will be made 
at 3.30 on Wednesday and the sale by auction of stallions two years 
old and upwards and geldings of two years old and upwards will be 
held at 12 noon on Thursday. Particulars are now available of the 
weight-pulling demonstrations, which will take place on Wednesday. 
Thursday and Friday. The first tests will be conducted on granite 
setts, the second on tan and the third on wood blocks. The Shire 
horses that have been regularly worked in Liverpool will be yoked 
to an ordinary Liverpool dock-side wagon without springs. The 
wagon will weigh 2 tons 5 cwts. The horses will start on the tan 
with an added load of 4 tons; on the granite setts with an added load 
of 10 tons, and this will be gradually increased until the maximum is 
reached. The entries of the Show number 306, of which 116 will 
appear in the auction ring. Fifty-three geldings have been entered, 
of which eighteen are for sale. 


SHIRE HORSE PRICES. 


At the Pendley sale the highest price realised was 360 guineas 
for Pendley Eva, a well known four year old mare that has distinguished 
herself at several shows, including the Peterborough, Oxfordshire, 
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Three Counties and Tring. She is by Marden Draughtsman out 
of Marden Evelyn II by Champion’s Goalkeever, and is in foal to 
Theale Lockinge. Mr. R. W. Carson made a good bargain, as the 
mare would certainly have run into four figures three years ago. The 
next highest price was 320 guineas paid for Marden Evelyn, an aged 
mare by Champion’s Goalkeeper; 300 guineas was obtained for a 
two year old filly, Pendley Selina by Herontye Goalkeeper out of 
Yatesbury Selina. She was bought by Major F. Nicholson, and is 
expected to do well at the Shire Show which comes on at the end of 
this month. Among the stallions the highest price—230 guineas— 
was obtained by Pendley Candidate by Champion’s Goalkeeper ; 
Sir Edward Stern was the purchaser. Normandy Noma by Normandy 
Briar King was sold for 220 guineas, Sir Edward Stern again being 
the purchaser. In 1920 she was sold for 1,200 guineas to Mr. Flintham. 
Marden Fuchsia by Champion’s Goalkeeper brought 140 guineas, 
both of the last-named sires being sold by the King. 


BRANCH OF THE LARGE BLACK PIG SOCIETY FOR SCOTLAND. 


At a meeting of the Scottish Members of the Large Black Pig 
Society, it was unanimously agreed that a branch of the Society 
should be formed for Scotland. Up to the end of last century 
there were very few Large Black pigs in Scotland. The breeding 
of them, according to Mr. Loudon MacQueen Douglas, the chairman 
of the meeting, being mostly confined to Devon and Cornwall, Essex 
and Suffolk. Its familiarity in the North has increased since then, 
and is likely to do so still more with so many new bacon factories coming 
into operation. Mr. MacQueen Douglas summed up the special features 
of the breed in a few words : they are the length of the side, lightness in 
the fore quarters, with good hams. There are now in Scotland about 
a hundred herds where four or five years ago there were none. The 
event is of good omen to the breed, especially as it is accompanied by 
several recent additions to the bacon factories in Scotland and others 
are in prospect. The factory gives opportunity for so many economies 
and, therefore, for cheaper production, that pig-breeding;cannot, without 
them, make progress against the import of foreign bacon. 


A TAMWORTH DISPERSAL SALE. 


Very few breeds of pigs have shown so much improvement in 
recent years as the Tamworth. Not so long ago it was regarded with 
interest, chiefly because it was thought to resemble, if it was not the 
same as, the British pig of Saxon times, flocks of which were driven out 
under the oak trees every autumn by the swineherd when the squire 
of to-day was known as athane. In colour and shape it used to resem- 
ble the old breed much more nearly than it does to-day, when it has 
been taken in hand and improved to an extent that makes it fit to hold 
a very worthy place among other breeds. One of those who took 
a great part in establishing its modern history was Mr. Robert Ibbotson 
of Knowle in Warwickshire, who was the founder and owner of a famous 
herd. Mr. Ibbotson’s pigs were famous prize-winners, and this fact, 
combined with the keenness there is now in the desire to obtain Tam- 
worths of pedigree is certain to draw a number of breeders to Knowle 
when Mr. Ibbotson’s sale takes place, that is, April 8th. Champions 
have been found in the herd several times at the ‘ Royal ”’ and other 
leading county shows since 1884, and there will, no doubt. be keen 
competition for their ownership. 





THE PRICE OF FREEDOM 


HAT not inconsiderable portion of the public whose 
primitive instincts contain an ineradicable sporting 
tendency are at times confronted with antagonists who 
do not see eye to eye with them on the question of field 
sports. And there are among these opponents, cranks 
entirely apart, some lovers of animals whose arguments are 
dificult to refute. Most sportsmen have come across such 
opponents—some of them by no means unworthy foemen. 
It has always seemed curious to me how seldom either side 
has taken into consideration the fact that, but for their sporting 
value, most, if not all, of our larger birds and mammals would 
long since have become extinct like the wolf, and however fond 
you may be of animals, you cannot enthuse over an extinct species. 
There is, for example, that most beautiful of all British 
mammals, the red deer. Originally pursued for the pot by 
fair means and foul (chiefly the latter!) by our primitive 
a cestors, it became from Norman times down to the Civil 
\.ar, the principal beast of venerie, hunted with much state 
a d ceremony, and most strictly preserved. 
But the break-up of estates and general lawlessness during 
t at civil commotion which lasted until the Restoration led to 
te almost complete extinction of the deer. It is true a few 
t-rds managed to survive in spite of the countless Enclosure 
/ cts and the spread of agriculture, but the few survivors were 
t ose in the uninhabited expanses of Exmoor and Dartmoor, 
te New Forest and the Scottish Highlands. 
In at least one of even these districts the deer are now extinct, 
aid the sole reason why they still exist anywhere is that they 
have a definite market value in the pleasure they give to those 
\ ho hunt or shoot them. This brings profit to the tradesmen 
v ho supply the sportsman, and there is a distribution of wealth 
in country districts through the inhabiting of the larger houses, 
hotels, etc., and the employment thereby created. Such wealth 
would otherwise be spent only in the towns, and owing to our 
dreadful winter climate a great deal of it abroad. 


Only those who live in proximity to deer have any idea 
what troublesome neighbours they can be. Deer love to steal 
from the rich cultivated land. They run no inconsiderable 
risks in so doing, but, doubtless, to cervine as to human nature 





To the honey of the undetected, is added 
The nectar of the unpermitted. 


They enter the fields at night, taking toll of all crops in their 
season and doing especially great damage to root crops. From 
my bedroom window I have seen them even steal potatoes 
from the garden close to the farmstead. 

Some idea of the damage done in one year may be gathered 
from the following figures : 


£ S200. 
Compensation for deer damage wigs '§ 
Deer netting Bs 129 17 4 


These figures were higher at one time, I believe, but the erection 
of deer netting round some of the most exposed moorland 
farms has undoubtedly reduced the claims made in recent 
years. It must be remembered that the stringent laws in 
relation to deer poaching are no more. Yet that all classes 
realise his money value as an asset to the neighbourhood he 
inhabits is proved by the fact that his removal by illicit means 
is extremely rare, and I am inclined to think that, although an 
occasional wire is set, and in it one may sometimes find a dark 
form hanging by head or heels, deer are destroyed surreptitiously, 
as a rule, only when some exasperated farmer has been unduly 
robbed on succeeding nights, and has been tempted to lie in wait 
with a shot gun to “ scald the beggars,” 7.e., pepper them with 
small shot to drive them away, rather than with deliberate 
intent to murder. As Byron tells us, ‘ The devil’s in the moon 
for mischief.” 

To show how times change it may not be without interest 
to compare the recent past and the present. White’s “ Natural 
History of Selborne ” says, ‘‘ although large herds of deer do 
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much harm to the neighbourhood, yet the injury to the morals 
of the people is of more moment than the loss of crops!” The 
severe and sanguinary Act called the Black Act (Statute 9, 
George I, cap. 22) was framed to suppress a body of deer stealers 
(the Waltham Blacks), who committed these and such other 
enormities that the Government were obliged to interfere. 
At the present time, with the removal of practically all 
the severe safeguarding penalties, there is far less deer poach- 
ing; indeed, practically none. Yet successive Governments 
make futile enactments dealing with, say, the suppression 
of gambling, or the encouragement of thrift, in the 
apparent belief that we can be made perfect by Acts of 
Parliament ! 


ARIEL IN 


HE many biographers and commentators on Shelley— 

Arnold, Dowden, Ingpen, Buxton-Forman, Maurice 

Hewlett, O.W. Campbell, to name a few who spring to the 

mind—have never unearthed the Shelley laid bare by 

André Maurois in Ariel, and translated by Ella D’Arcy 
(The Bodley Head). The author of Colonel Bramble has devoted 
himself to discovering Shelley, the man and boy. The poet 
he has left more or less untouched. No Englishman could 
have written about Shelley in this mood of comedy—call it 
rather fraternity. In the réle of husband and lover his country- 
men have found cause for malignant criticism. This most 
fascinating but non-poetic study of the life of Shelley will be 
read by everyone who cares for poetry, as well as by his wor- 
shippers, many of whom have regarded doubtfully the spectacle 
of the poet’s life, murmuring, “ I cannot understand, I love.” 
It may be there still exist moralists among us who find equally 
revolting his matrimonial entanglements and his pamphlets on 
atheism. ‘They will rise from this book, which they will read at 
one sitting, as men washed and anointed. A purifying stream, 
a spring flood, has swept away the mud and grit of a century. 
The liberating agent is a cool, clear humour, and the tolerance of 
an outsider, viewing and also re-arranging the heated, con- 
troversial and idolatrous lumber that obscures the figure of 
Shelley. The dim and yet over-accentuated, lopsided portraits 
of the women who have been so largely responsible for our 
benighted Shelleyan traditions are here unmistakably iden- 
tified. The whitewash and dirt from some of these plaintive 
images has been removed and the real gold here and there 
disclosed. They are humanised. Harriet Westbrook, young, 
foolish, pitiful and attractive, doomed from the beginning by 
her family and her temperament ; Mary Godwin, at once cold, 
passionate, jealous, devoted—a natural outcome of the union 
of Mary Wollstonecraft and William Godwin ; then later Emilia 
Viviani, the yearning martyred materialist of the Italian convent ; 
last of all, Jane Williams, pretty and sympathetic, fingering her 
immortal guitar, wife of the man whose defaced body was to 
be washed up with Shelley’s one hot July morning from the 
waters of Lake Spezzia. M. Maurois has disentangled from the 
mass of recrimination and confusion all the sentimental episodes 
of Shelley’s life. He has given them coherence and sanity— 
what we have long desired. He has even thrown upon his 
crystal mirror the unparalleled household of “ the pinch-beck 
philosopher,’ Godwin, of whom he makes a portrait so true 
that neither satire nor revenge is needed to heighten it. And 
he does it only by quoting a few letters written from his most 
suitably situated residence in Skinner Street. Although Godwin 
cut off his daughter for her crime in eloping with Shelley, ‘“ an 
event of accumulated horror,” yet he was reluctantly compelled 
to accept Shelley’s money to pay his duns. When Sir Bysshe 
Shelley died, Shelley used all his first year’s annuity derived 
from the latter’s will to try to pay off Godwin’s debts. Godwin 
dunned him unceasingly, but requested that the seducer of 
his daughter should make his cheques payable to a business 
friend as the names of Shelley and Godwin could not appear 
on the same cheque. At the same time he refused to countenance 
his daughter, he never wrote to her, nor would he help to break 
down by his influence the ostracised position of the two un- 
fortunates, although Mary had now a child and was almost 
friendless. 

How many a noble father since Agamemnon sinned 

Has sacrificed his daughter just to raise the wind. 
The culmination of Godwin’s hypocrisy, greed and self-deception, 
which must be admixed with his liberal free-thinking writings to 
get the fu'l flavour, is found in a letter which M. Maurois must 
have providentially recovered from limbo. The death of Harriet 
left Shelley free to marry Mary, who now had two children. 
When foreigners speak of British hypocrisy, doubtless the 
shade of the author of “ Political Justice ” excites them. 


Feb. 23rd, 192. 


The truth really is, I think, that better education, hig! er 
wages and, above all, an increase of football and other vill: ze 
amusements have done more to protect game than any gai ie 
laws : though I am quite prepared to acknowledge that mst 
sportsmen will not agree with this view. So long as hu: ts 
can manage to pay for the bulk of damage done by deer or fox:s, 
or so long as, in Scotland, rich tenants can be found to inha jit 
the great houses in the north, bringing wealth into the spars: ly 
populated districts, that beautiful and ‘‘ most stateliest beas , 
the red deer, will remain to delight the eye of the animal lov 
And whether he is “set up” by the baying pack or falls to 
smokeless powder, let us not grieve. In either case, is he : ot 
paying the price of Freedom ? ANISEED. 


= 


Dear BrRoTHER.—Were it not that you have a family of your own 
and can see by them how little shrubs grow into tall trees you would 
hardly imagine that my boy born the other day is now fourteen and my 
daughter is between nineteen and twenty. The piece of news I have 
to tell, however, is that I went to church with this tall girl some little 
time ago to be married. Her husband is the eldest son of Sir Timothy 
Shelley, of Field Place, in the county of Sussex, Baronet. So that 
according to the vulgar ideas of the world she is well married and I 
have great hopes that the young man will make her a good husband. 
You will wonder I daresay how a girl without a penny of fortune should 
make so good a match. For my part I care but little comparatively 


about wealth so that it should be her destiny in life to be respectable, 
virtuous and contented.” 





How dexterously this gentleman saved his worthless face, 
kept up appearances and escaped some of the unmerited obloquy 
that is attendant on eloping daughters. The advanced of 
yesterday are as the advanced to-day—the forms change, but 
the spirit remains the same. Shelley’s honesty, purity, sim- 
plicity stared shocked and naked before the devices of his respect- 
able relative. Alas, M. Maurois seems to prove that Mary had 
inherited from her parent a pitiful desire—which he barely finds 
forgivable—to keep right with the world. Her first frantic love 
for Shelley was modified by marriage and motherhood and she 
pined for the society denied to her by her early rebellion. At 
Pisa, later on, her ostracised condition being still insisted upon 
by the ruthless fashionable English contingent, she became 
obsessed by a desire to be asked to the balls of the leading society 
lady, a Mrs. Beauclerc. As Byron sardonically said, “‘ she was 
afflicted by a litter of seven daughters, all at the age when these 
animals are obliged to waltz for their livelihood.” Mary felt 
she must go to a ball. “ Everybody go2s to them,” she said. 
Shelley, distressed, looked up at the sky. ‘‘ Everybody! Who 
is this mythical monster ? Have you ever seen it, Mary?” 


Shelley was tender and always kind, but Mary tried to 


placate public opinion, even going to the English church, where 
the parson, seeing her, preached pointedly against atheists. 
Yet her punishment was not remitted. No doubt, the favours 
denied to the lonely wife of Percy Shelley were showered in 
after years, when the poet was dust, upon the widow and mother 
of a baronet. In writing a life of Shelley it is impossible to avoid 
Byron, and M. Maurois has given for the sweet and luminous 
countenance of Shelley in his final years a slightly demon:ac 
background provided by the pilgrim who, with monkeys and 
mistresses and a vast retinue, visited the beautiful towns of 
Italy with the same éclat as Sanger’s circus might, bewilderii:g, 
enchanting and repelling the simple natives. The Engl sh 
avoided him as they did the Shelleys, being incapable of d s- 
cerning the wavering line between licentiousness and liberty of 
action. The leonine and romantic Trelawney, longing to help ‘1¢ 
Shelleys, challenged Byron as to Shelley’s unpopularity abro d, 
the cavalier treatment accorded to him even at Byron’s tal e, 
though he, too, was well born and well -red and only receix °d 
in his ear the cynical remark, “ Shelley is not a Christiai . 
It is difficult to compare the generous and magnanimous Shel 
with Byron’s weak self-indulgence and self-interest. M. Maur 
has given us a moving story of Claire Clairmont, Mary’s hz 
sister, and her child by Bryon, poor little Allegra, who died 
a Capuchin convent. Byron, who had neglected the child a 
had treated heartlessly the silly mother, endeavoured to ma 
amends by trying to have her buried in the church beside ! 
old school at Harrow. But death does not soften the implaca! 
virtue of England. Byron*had a marble tablet inscribed to 
placed in the church thus: 


CORO nO & SD i'n 


To the memory of Allegra 
Daughter of George Gordon, Lord Byron, 
Died at Bagna-Cavallo, the 2oth April, 1822. 
Aged 5 years and six months. 
“‘T shall go to her, but she shall not return to me.” 


“ But,” says M. Maurois in the chapter headed II Sam. XII, 23, 
“The Rector of Harrow and the church wardens considered 
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it immoral to admit into their church the body of an illegitimate 
child, more particularly if the epitaph disclosed the name of the 
father. Allegra was, therefore, buried outside the church, and 
with no inscription, which was, of course, the proper thing to 
do.” With such limpid irony does the French writer describe 
the triumph of respectability over tragedy. The last of the 
actors mentioned is Claire Clairmont, the mother who was still 
living at Florence in 1878. Everyone now who aspires to write 
the life of a poet will know the way to make the bones live 
after reading Ariel. But will they? 


Londinium: Architecture and Crafts, Lethaby. 


(Duckworth, 12s. 6d.) 

THE standard of education was higher in Roman London than ever 
again until 1848, and, although Londinium was far from occupying its 
present importance in the world, the standard of architecture and 
craftsmanship was then infinitely higher than, unfortunately, it is to-day. 
In these articles, reprinted from the Builder, Professor Lethaby writes 
with admirable conciseness and suggestiveness, and always with an 
eye to the moral that we can draw to-day. For instance, the Roman 
personification of cities in statuary he puts forward as assisting to-day 
in the development of local consciousness. Again, the excellence 
of the frescoes in Roman houses, executed by journeymen painters, 
leads to a plea for more scope being given to painters and decorators 
to-day. It must be remembered in this latter case, though, that a 
Romano-British journeyman painter would probably, in these days of 
art prestige, be an Academician ; while, as for our drawing inspiration 
from our provincial past, we have for centuries been using the worn-out 
motifs of Greece, with results hardly encouraging for any fresh bout 
of exoticism. 


by W. R. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
FICTION. 

“‘Cheat-the-Boys,”” by Eden Phillpotts (Heinemann, 7s. 6d.). The cider 
apple ‘‘ that looks so lovely and turns out so sharp” supplies the title to 
Mr: Phillpott’s new novel—in his earlier vein—and the nickname of its 
heroine. 

Recompense, by Robert Keable (Constable, 7s. 6d.). 

The Second Mrs. Clay, by Katharine Haviland Taylor (Methuen, 7s. 6d.). 
A long and well imagined story by an American authoress. 

Expectancy, by John Eyton (Arrowsmith, 7s. 6d.) A very well written 
novel, the scene chiefly laid in India. 

Tarzan and the Golden Lion, by Edgar Burroughs (Methuen, 3s. 6d.). 
More Tarzan. 


M.O. Delt. WORKING OXEN 


IN 
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The Island Pharisees, The Country House, Fraternity and The Phantom, 
by John Galsworthy (Heinemann). Vols. V, VI, VII and VIII in the exquisite 
Manaton Edition of Mr. at works, the twenty-one volumes of 
which are to be issued at £25 

Bardelys the Magnificent cool The Lion’s Mask, by Rafael 
(Stanley Paul, 3s. 6d. each). A very good cheap edition. 

This Freedom, by A. S. M. Hutchinson (Hodder and Stoughton, 3s. 6d.). 
A cheap edition with a specially written preface. 

Damned (Stanley Paul, 7s. 6d.).. An anonymous novel, the opening 
scenes at least of which take place in Hell. 


DRAMA AND VERSE. 


The Way Things Happen, by Clemence Dane (Heinemann, 6s.). (Th 
play now running at the Ambassadors Theatre). 

To a Proud Phantom, by Ena Limebeer (Hogarth Press, 3s. 6d.). A 
small volume of poems of considerable charm. 

Kensington Gardens, by Humbert Wolfe (Benn, 6s.). Small verses 
written to please a ‘‘ little girl daughter” and likely to please many others. 

Locker Room Ballads, by John E. Baxter. (Appleton, 5s.) 

OPEN AIR BOOKS 


Bird Life Throughout the Year, by John H. Slater, D.Sc. 
Press, 12s. 6d.) 

Wanderings in South-Eastern Seas, by Charlotte Cameron (T. Fisher 
Unwin, 15s.).. Travels in North Borneo, Johore, Sarawak, Java and other 
Eastern lands, described by a practical pen. 

Loch Fishing in Theory and Practice, by R. C. Bridgett (Jenkins, ros. 6d.). 
(With eighteen illustrations, some in colour.) 

Modern Pig-Keeping, by H. P. Jaques; Your Dog, by Robert Leighton ; 
Canaries and How to Keep Them, by F. J. S. Chatterton (Cassell, rs. 6d. 
each). 


Sabatini 


(Swarthmore 


ART. 


Living Painters—Duncan Grant. 
Hogarth Press, 8s. 6d.). Initiates a new series. 
tive. Pleasantly produced. 

Ambrose McEvoy and Charles Shannon (Benn, 8s. 6d. each). The 
latest volumes in the Contemporary British Artists Series, reproducing 
most excellently many examples of each artist’s work, and with an appreciative, 
if anonymous, foreword. 

Stained Glass Tours in Spain and Flanders, by Charles Hitchcock Sherrill 
(The Bodley Head, 12s. 6d.). Shows how you can see all Spanish glass in 
ten days, cutting out the “ chat.’’ A guide by a keen American, non-critical. 

Speculations, Essays on Humanism and the Philosophy of Art, by T. E. 
Hulme. Edited by H. Read. Frontispiece and Foreword by Jacob Epstein. 
(Kegan PdAul, ros. 6d.) 


Introduction by Roger Fry (The 
Letterpress brief and sugges- 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

From a Balcony in the Bosphorus, by A. Louise Mellroy (COUNTRY 
LIFE, 5s.). Constantinople in Armistice-time looked at through wise and 
sympathetic European eyes and described in a detail that yet has not the 
faintest suggestion of that of the guide book. 

Thirty Years at Bow Street Police Court, by William Thomas Ewens 
(T. Werner Laurie, 5s.) 
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ALDENHAM HOUSE, 


HERTFORDSHIRE, 
The Residence of 
The Hon. VICARY GIBBS. 





EMY DE GOURMONT, philosopher of the quazs, in 
one of his promenades litéraires, discusses gardens : 
J’avais toujours considéré un jardin comme un morceau 
de la nature a travers lequel on avait tracé des allées pour 
faciliter la promenade et aussi la culture, but principal des 
jardins. 
So when he discovered that certain bons esprits claimed that 
garden lay-out had regular significance, just like a book: or 
a picture, his practical mind was troubled. 

The famous gardens at Aldenham, nowever, have not 
the classic significance of Le Nétre’s, nor are they a romantic 
picture in three dimensions such as was sung by |’Abbé Delille. 
It is a garden which pretends to be nothing but what it is: 
an expanse of flat ground laid out so as best to suit the inspection 
of a vast number of perfect blossoms and rare shrubs and trees. 
But the pleasure of guiding you, caro /ettore, through the 
wonders of Mr. Vicary Gibbs’ pleasaunces I leave to a sub- 
sequent occasion and more expert hands. ‘To-day we shall but 
glance at them as the setting of the house. 

The entrance front looks down a superb elm avenue, at one 
time cut through by a road, which was, however, diverted by 
the late Lord Aldenham. ‘The trees appear to have been planted 
about five and twenty years after the oldest part of the present 
house was built. That was probably about 1640, the longest 
usual life for an elm tree being about two hundred and fifty years. 


——,.a- ow 


The gardens actually round the house have been entirely 
remodelled by the late Lord Aldenham and Mr. Vicary Gibbs, 
and little of their original form, if any there were, remains, save 
various trees planted by Mr. Gibbs’ grandmother. The lay-out 
of this part of the gardens is well seen in the perspective view 
(Fig. 16), where the gradual progression from formal to wild is 
observable, by way of the yew-girt rose garden. ‘To the left, 
round by the clump of Scotch fir, which gives a distinction to 
every part of the garden from which it is seen, are other gardens, 
among them the formal lime walk illustrated in Fig. 17. 

Aldenham itself, as its possessors changed or increased in 
prosperity, has received additions of every age, from the eigh- 
teenth century library on the left of the main block, as you 
look at it from the front, and the Georgian drawing-room bay on 
the right, to the Victorian campanile of fifty years ago. 

The name itself has changed, and we-must be circumspect 
in differentiating Aldenham House, Aldenham Hall, and their 
aliases. The two buildings stood within a few hundred yards 
of one another, and their history is entwined. 

From the very earliest times the Manor of Aldenham was 
subject to curious division, the reasons and rights of which it is 
not easy to discover. All through the thirteenth century, for 
example, litigation proceeded between the Abbeys of St. Albans 
and St. Peters, Westminster, for its possession. From obscure 
beginnings had arisen a claim for possession which Westminster 
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1.—THE ORIGINAL CADRE OF WIGBOURNES, AS THE HOUSE USED TO BE CALLED. 
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2——LOOKING DIAGONALLY THROUGH THE AVENUE WHICH LEADS UP TO THE FRONT OF THE HOUSE. 
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Copyright. 3-—THE END OF THE ELM AVENUE. *COUNTRY LIFE.” 
To the left of the old block is the Venetian window of the library, added circa 1735. 
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5.—DOROTHEA GIBBS, OVER FAITH SUTTON. 


Paintings incorporated in the wainscoting of hall. 


4.—WOODWORK, TEMP, CHARLES I. 


On either side entrance door. 
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Copyright 6—THE ENTRANCE HALL. * COUNTRY 
Woodwork here ascribed to the years 1635-45. Painting of Sarah Coghill, when old, on the right. 
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pressed, though it is said that there is little doubt that Aldenham 
lawfully belonged to St. Albans. 

But Aldenham House, though it now occupies an important 
part of the manor, did not then exist as such. The present park 
contained two buildings known as Penn’s Place and Wigbournes, 
and it is the succession of their owners that constitutes the early 
history of Aldenham House. 

Wigbournes is the same as the present Aldenham House ; and 
the first one hears of it is as being in the possession of one 
Robert West, from whom it passed in 1585 to William Seres, an 
eminent master printer, who imprinted the Psalter and, in col- 
laboration with John Day, the 1549 edition of the Bible. In 
1590 Seres conveyed it to Thomas Sutton, whose brother John 
succeeded him, and died in 1614. He left two daughters, who 
married two brothers of the family of Coghill, living over the 
way at Penn’s Place. 

Penn’s Place presumably belonged originally to Penns. 
But they were succeeded in it by Cades, who sold it to Fitz- 
William Coningsby of Hampton Court, Herefordshire, probably 
because Coningsbys were connected with Cassiobury not far off. 
In 1640 Coningsby sold it to Henry Coghill, the then tenant, who 
had married Faith Sutton of Wigbournes, twenty years before. 
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7.—IN THE LIBRARY. 
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Four Henry Coghills succeeded in turn to Penn’s Place, 
which came later to be known as Aldenham Hall; and Wig- 
bournes, which was coming to be known as Aldenham House, 
was generally in the possession of a younger son. Thus, Thomas 
Coghill, brother of the third Henry, died there in 1735, when it 
passed back to the heirs of the said Henry. This was, at that 
time, Sarah, his daughter, who, surviving two brothers, had five 
years previously married Robert Hucks of Great Russell Street, 
Brewer, and of Clifton Hampden, Oxfordshire. Her portrait by 
Vanderbank, dated 1731, is seen in Fig. 9, over the chimney- 
piece in the library that she and her husband built about 
1740. He himself, whose portrait is also in the library 
(Fig. 9), by Vanderbank, 1729, was largely responsible for the 
erection of St. George’s Church in Hart Street, Bloomsbury, 
designed by James Gibbs (who was not any relation to the 
subsequent possessors of Aldenham), with the most extravagant 
baroque steeple with a statue of poor, sceptical George II at 
the top of it. As a contemporary wit observed : 


The King of Great Britain was reckoned before 

The Head of the Church by all good Christian people ; 
But his Brewer has added still one title more 

To the rest, and has made him the Head of the Steeple. 
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A Romney (left) and a Reynolds in the Library. 


Sir Thomas Coghill, his brother, lived at Bletchington in Oxford- 
shire, where his wife, sister to Faith Sutton, bore him the girl 
who was to be Sir Christopher Wren’s first wife. There is a 
picture of Faith Sutton in the hall at Aldenham to-day, which is 
seen in Fig. 5. 

The site of Penn’s Place, which a later document states to 
have been bought by Coghill, with all its buildings, can still 
be traced in the domain, about a furlong north of the present 
Aldenham House. The foundations show it to have been a large 
building, formerly enclosed by a moat, and for many years after 
the acquisition of Wigbournes, Penn’s Place continued to be 
preferred by the Coghills. The date of its disappearance has 
never been ascertained, and there is no reference to that event 
in the Aldenham papers, which are unusually full of matter 
relating to the family. We have, however, a description of it 
in Chauncy’s history of the county, published in 1700, 

It is a small mannor situated upon the Common where Henry 


Coghill, Esq., built a fair house of Brick: he was constituted Sheriff 
for this county, 1632. Upon his decease it descended to Henry, his 


son and heir, sherif 1673 and the present possessor. 


Sarah and Robert Hucks left a son, Robert, who died unmarried 
in 1814, and a daughter, Sarah, who had married Thomas Noyes. 
This latter also died in 1814. There then succeeded to the 
Hucks properties in Aldenham and Clifton Hampden two sisters 
—Sarah and Anne Noyes—in right of their mother. Sarah had 
Aldenham, and Anne Clifton Hampden ; they were born within 
a year of one another, they died within a like space of time a 
few years short of eighty (1841 and 1842), and never married. 
They had none but distant heirs, and their relations with all their 
young Hucks and Gibbs cousins were often peculiar, as one can 
read in Mr. John Gibbs’ recent book, ‘‘ Antony and Dorothea 
Gibbs,” in which, though the foundation of the great firm of 
Antony Gibbs and Sons is the main theme, there is a great deal 
about the two old ladies who eventually made Antony’s children 
their heirs. 

The connection of Dorothea Gibbs, their potential heiress, 
with Aldenham was not very close. Robert Hucks, who married 
Sarah Coghill and built Bloomsbury Church, was the grandson 
of William Hucks of St. Giles-in-the-Fields, brewer. Another 
of this man’s grandsons was a William Hucks, who married 
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8—PAINTINGS OF LONDON. BY MR. KERR LAWSON. 
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Copyright. 9.—THE LIBRARY. “as” 
Sarah Coghill and Robert Hucks (painted by Vanderbank) builders of this room. 





Eleanor Barnett of Knaresborough. Their child, 
Dorothea Barnetta Hucks would have succeeded to 
all the southern Hucks property on the death of 
the old ladies, had she not predeceased them in 
1820. Her picture, after one by Downman, is in 
the hall (Fig. 5), over that of Faith Sutton, whose 
marriage with Henry Coghill had originally united 
the two properties. 

Their eldest son was George Henry Gibbs, 
and he succeeded to the Miss Noyes’ properties, 
only to die in the following year, 1843. 

Thus, Aldenham and Clifton Hampden had 
reached the Gibbs’ family, not without the morti- 
fication of some of the Hucks cousins: most of 
them, though, did not live nearly so long as the 
old ladies. Thus, John Hucks, a brother of 
Dorothea Barnetta, is the tragic figure in Mr. 
Gibbs’ book. He was engaged in farming and 
was the unsuccessful member of the family, having 
continually to be bolstered up with loans and 
allowances from the old ladies and even from 
Antony Gibbs. It was not his fault that farming 
did not pay, as the country was passing through 
the long depression after the Napoleonic wars. 
He had vivid expectations of either Aldenham or 








10.—DETAIL OF LIBRARY WINDOW AND SHUTTERS. 


Clifton Hampden. Anne always destined Clifton 
Hampden for young Henry Hucks Gibbs, son of 
George Henry Gibbs, who died in 1843. But 
Sarah intended Aldenham to go back to the 
Hucks-Coghill stock, in the person of poor John. 
To this end she never made any mention of her 
landed estates in her will, under the impression 
that it would naturally revert to him. In her 
earlier days she had been inclined to lunacy, but 
by the end of her life she seems to have re- 
covered. Thus, the late Lord Aldenham, writing 
of her in 1877, describes the position : 

She made no mention of her estates not because 
she was not in her later years sane enough to make a 
will, but because she chose to leave out all mention of 
her real estate ; saying ‘‘ it came from the Coghills and 
to the Coghills it ought to go,—but they shan’t be 
obliged to me for it!’’ But she was wrong in her law, 
good soul. 

The present Lord Aldenham, son of the writer 
of the above, prefers to live on his Oxfordshire 
property, Clifton Hampden ; it is his brother, the 
Hon. Vicary Gibbs, who has always been more 
connected with Aldenham. 

The present house, formerly known as Wig- 
bournes, is said to have been built by Henry 
Coghill the first, who married Faith Sutton of 
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Wigbournes in 1620, bought Penn’s Place in 1640, was sheriff 
in 1632 and died in 1672. He is stated by Chauncy, in the 
passage already quoted, to have “‘ built a fair house of Brick”’ 
at Penn’s Place, presumably after he had bought the place from 
the Coningsbys, though not necessarily. It is very tempting 
to suppose that Chauncy confused the two houses, and is here 
referring to the existing house. The date of the latter certainly 
gives support to this theory. 

The facade of the house might well be any date from 1640 
till 1680. There are, however, several details that are found 
in the earlier (Inigo Jones-Webb) part of that period, from 1640 
to 1660, and less frequently afterwards, namely, the unorna- 
mented cornice-brackets, the design of the arms-cartouche in 
the pediment and the 
alternating triangular 
and semicircular archi- 
traves of the dormers. 
The door and ground 
floor cannot help us, 
as a kind of enclosed 
loggia was ingeniously 
contrived along the 
front by the late Lord 
Aldenham, who had 
bricks specially made 
of a size with the old 
ones, between 1870 and 
1873, and the door is of 
that date. It may be 
remarked that the orna- 
ment in the pediment 
is thus, if its date be 
before 1660, an early 
example of a_ form 
that became very com- 
mon and very florid, 
occupying the whole 
field of pediments with 
trophies and quarter- 
ings. Here the arms 
are contained in a 
moulded cartouche of 
the kind used by Inigo 
Jones, notably on York 
House water-gate, and 
the dolphin supporters 
writhe out of waves 
suggested by scrolled 
bases ; the whole being 
backed with brick. The 
surround of the central 
first-floor window is 
also pleasing and un- 
common—the _ effect 
being obtained by 
diminishing the glazed 
surface in favour of the 
surrounding mould- 
ings, the height being 
the sameas the ordi- 
nary windows. ‘Two 
slight ramps support 
the window on either 
side. 

But none of these 
features would be 
quite sufficient evi- 
dence of the date. 
The ornament of the 
hall, however, is more 
definite. Considering 
the proximity of 
Aldenham to London, Copyright. 
it is very unlikely that 
this work is later than 1650. Probably it is about 1640 and 
may be even as early as the year of Coghill’s tenure of 
the sheriffdom, 1632. It is difficult to be quite exact, as 
this kind of decoration is exceedingly uncommon. It is a 
cross between the purer German and French forms, which 
the Smithsons were introducing to England mixed up with 
memories of Gothic and the Italian classicism of Inigo Jones. 
We must be careful to recognise that the room has been very 
much lived in, the ceiling is restored and the staircase is later 
than the rest of the hall, having been doubtless inserted by 
Sarah Hucks about 1735. For its reception the panels next 
to it in the hall had to be altered, but so dexterously that our 














11.—THE STAIRCASE. 
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suspicions are not immediately aroused. It is really very late 
to find twisted balusters being used, but, seeing the care that 
the Huckses took to preserve the hall, it is quite possible they 
purposely inserted an old-fashioned type of staircase. Similarly, 
harmonious additions may have been made to the other walls 
of the hall. For example, the charming little console brackets 
seen in Fig. 4 are quite different from those in Fig. 5, and were 
most probably added subsequently. Fig. 4 shows, perhaps, the 
most interesting part of the hall, and the least modified—the 
panels on either side of the entrance door. The scheme is 
very unusual and equally entertaining. The panels above the 
door are very highly ornamented, containing inset carvings of 
perspectives of fortifications, with sheep and tents respectively 
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in the backgrounds. It is improbable that the most highly 
wrought item in the whole scheme would have been put where 
it was least seen. I would suggest that it came originally 
from the chimneypiece when the early eighteenth century 
painting of Windsor Castle was put up. There it would have 
been flanked by two regardant terms, and have carried out the 
general chimneypiece scheme. In this hardly seen panel the 
usual Jacobean strapwork motifs are more in evidence than 
elsewhere. The four rich pilasters are familiar from many 
more rudely carved overmantels. The chimneypiece (Fig. 6) 
is the most ‘‘ advanced ” item in the decorative scheme. The 
actual surroundings of the fireplace—the festoons, curving 
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pediments and 
curiously foliated 
scrolls might have ° 
been executed in 
the early years of 
Charles II. Ina 
more remote part 
of the country 
one would not 
hesitate to assign 
them to that 
epoch. But here, 
all things con- 
sidered, the prob- 
ability is that 
they were carved 
by a Londoner, 
who was a master 
of his craft, under 
Rhenish influence 
between 1635 and 
1645, which we 
may assign as the 
date of the house. 

If this be so, 
the exterior is of 
a very advanced 
style for the date. Raynham had only just been built by 
Inigo Jones, and Webb had not begun his practice, unless, 
indeed, we have in this house an early work of his. It 
must, though, be an early work, for even if we had the original 
chimneys and ground floor, the design would lack the 
cachet which Webb always gives to his later works, how- 
ever plain. 

Next to this principal block is the library, constructed 
by Sarah and Robert Hucks between 1735 and 1740, when the 
stairs were inserted. This attention to Wigbournes further 
suggests that the family were coming to live here rather than at 
Penn’s Place, which is confirmed by the reference in Sarah 
Huck’s will (1767), in which “‘ Aldenham Hall” is evidently 
less to the fore than Aldenham House. By 1815 another 
document informs us that the former had become a farm- 
house. The date of its final demolition would probably be 
during the ownership of Sarah Noyes, who let the existing house 
fall into a bad way: that is before 1841. 
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13.—WAX PORTRAIT OF ELIZABETH FRY. (9 by 7 ins.) 
The exceptional length of the fingers was a family characteristic. 





12.—INTERIOR OF 47, LIME STREET, NOW DEMOLISHED. died 
An early counting-house of Antony Gibbs and Sons. 
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The detail of 
some of the library 
fixtures is re- 
markably good. 
The mahogany 
shutters are 
superbly made, 
and the enrich- 
ment of the 
window cornice 
and of the 
chimneypiece is 
excellent. The 
two large pictures 
at the far end of 
the room (Fig. 7) 
are, on the left, 
Eleanor, daughter 
of William 
Hucks, wife of 
Robert Towneley- 
Ward, and sister 
of Dorothea 
Barnetta, who 
1800 with- 
out issue: by 
Romney, painted 
in 1780. And Jane, daughter of Lewis Majendie, who married 
Philemon Pownall, R.N., and died 1778 @t. 33: by Reynolds, 
1764-69. She is portrayed as Hebe bearing refreshments to 
Gibraltar, though it is not easy to see why he or it stood in need 
of Hebe’s administrations at that date particularly. 

Beyond here we get into Victorian additions and alterations. 
Beyond them again are some late Georgian stables erected in 
1785 by “‘ Robt. Hucks Efq,”’ as a tablet records, together with 
the names of the builders. ‘“‘ These Stables and Improvements ”’ 
is the exact wording ; the improvements most likely refer to the 
flank of the house, to the right of the entrance front, where a 
bay window was added and the wall probably refaced. 

The finest picture at Aldenham is undoubtedly the Rubens 
portrait of the Infanta Isabella Clara Eugenia, Governess of 
the Low Countries and daughter of Philip II of Spain by his 
third marriage. She was not only a firm patron of Rubens 
the artist, but his employer as an envoy and counsellor. After 
the death of her husband (1621) she habitually wore the dress 





14.—ISABELLA CLARA EUGENIA, REGENT OF THE NETHERLANDS. 
By Rubens, whose friend and patron she was. 
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of a Poor Clare, in which she is here por- 
trayed. The canvas (24}ins. by 34ins.) is a 
symphony in browns, and a radiance emanates 


from her painted semblance such as Rubens - 


felt to do from her personality. ‘‘ She is 
arrayed,” he wrote of her in 1628, “in all 
the virtues that one can find in woman ; 
long experience has made her skilled in 
government and shown her the falseness of 
the theories that newcomers have brought us 
from Spain.” Though the painting of 
the draperies is somewhat formless and 
mechanical, and probably by an assistant, 
Rubens has rarely been more successful with 
a head. He has painted the face with an 
insight inspired by affectionate respect, and 
produced a work of true beauty. ‘This 
superb painting is omitted from most of the 
lives of Rubens, probably because it dis 
appeared from the Low Countries when 
Lord Aldenham’s forebear bought it at the 
Schamp D’Aveschoot sale at Amsterdam in 
1840. Fig. 11 isa wax portrait model, said to 
represent Elizabeth Fry. It is an exquisite 
piece of realism and shows the touch of a 
master. Its identity has been questioned, but 
in support of its being Mrs. Fry, the following 
evidence may be quoted. A descendant, to 
whom the unnatural length of the fingers was 
pointed out, said: ‘‘ Well, they are just like 
my mother’s, who was her daughter.” 
Another descendant had heard of the ex- 
istence of such a portrait, but did not know 
its whereabouts. 

The small room between the hall and 
the Georgian library is decorated most origin- 
ally with oil paintings of London let into 
the panels (Fig. 8). They are the work 
of Mr. Kerr Lawson, and in some of them 
he has succeeded admirably in catching the 
atmosphere of London, notably in the one of 
London Bridge over the fireplace, and another 
of St. Paul’s. In these the whiteness 
of the Portland stone is brought out, with 
immediate advantage to the decorative value 
of the picture. 

On the death of the Misses Noyes the 
Gibbs family became possessed of the 
Hucks properties, principally in Hertfordshire 
and Oxfordshire. Originally, however, they 
were of Clyst St. George, Devon, and the 
ancestors of the Aldenham line were mer- 
chants of Exeter, trading largely with Spain. 

The present firm was founded by Antony 
Gibbs, husband of Dorothea, in 1809. He 
had had twenty years’ experience of Spain, 
frequent adventures in the wars, and was 
several times either arrested or captured, and 
had to pass under a variety of names. How- 
ever, his brother, Lord Chief Justice Sir 
Vicary Gibbs, was a useful friend in high 
places. About five years after his death, in 
1815, the firm began to turn its attention 
to South America and also moved its count- 
ing-house into a magnificent Jacobean man- 
sion, 47, Lime Street, portions of which are 
now in the museums of Edinburgh and 
Dublin, and others are reproduced in 
the Court Room, at Aldenham House. 
But it was not until 1842 that the 
grandfather of the present Lord Aldenham, 
when travelling abroad, received with alarm 
the news that both his partners in South 
America had signed, on their own responsi- 
bility, contracts with the Peruvian and 
Bolivian Governments for large shipments of 
guano. The manure was then unknown in 
England, and the risk of total loss imminent. 
Fortunately, though, the British farmer took 
to it, and la Casa de Gibbs became El quinto 
Poder del Estado in several Pacific States. 
The house was fortunate in its dealings at 
the time of the Chilian—Peruvian war of 1880, 
and with the exhaustion of the primeval 
deposits of guano, diverted its activities in 
South America to the manufacture of nitrate 
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15.—LOOKING DOWN THE GREAT AVENUE. 





16.—A PERSPECTIVE VIEW OF THE GARDENS. 





17—THE FORMAL LIME WALK. 
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of soda. This, however, is only one of the many concerns of 
this famous house, another of whose partners has lately been 
raised to the peerage. 

Sarah Noyes scarcely ever lived at Aldenham, and it was 
rarely much lived in until the mother of the first Lord Aldenham 
came to live here in 1846. She did much excellent planting, 
but died in 1853. From then until 1869 it was let, but in 
the latter year Henry Hucks Gibbs, created in 1896 first Lord 
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Aldenham, employed various Victorian architects to make large 
additions, which may one day be appreciated as they were 
at the time of their erection. But if we happen not to admire 
them just now, they, nevertheless, are significant of the growth 
of a prosperous alderman’s house into that of a great Victorian 
merchant who yet brought into all his dealings something of 
the West Country, and was chief of a family united practically 
into a clan. CHRISTOPHER HUussEY. 


THE ROYAL CALPE HUNT 


WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY R. F. MEREDITH. 








IN THE CARTEIAN HILLS. 


T is probably safe to say that no pack of foxhounds hunt 
over a rougher country than do the Royal Calpe. This 
pack is kennelled at Gibraltar and hunts the surrounding 
Spanish territory, which abounds in rugged, boulder- 
strewn mountains, ravines of great depth and _ steepness, 

and dense woods full of pitfalls. Rocks, loose stones, prickly 
bushes and holes of various sorts are among the difficulties to 
be met with; while perhaps one of the greatest risks lies in crossing 
the various fords, as the rivers flood without warning, and often, 
where a shallow river has been crossed in the morning, a swollen 
torrent rages in the afternoon owing to rain in the distant 
mountains. 

The country may be roughly divided into three classes : 
the open, undulating country round the pine woods, where only 
scrub impedes the going ; the cork woods, which are intersected 
by ravines and where riding is difficult owing to the low-spreading 
branches and thick undergrowth ; and, worst of all, the fearsome 
crags to which foxes often run for sanctuary. 

Chroniclers of this Hunt are never tired of recounting its 
dangers, yet, possibly, the risks are more apparent than real. 
The Barbs and Spanish ponies on which most of the field are 
mounted are amazingly clever, and if left to themselves will 
avoid holes and stones with unerring judgment. One becomes 
so accustomed to taking this cleverness for granted that risks 
which might appal a hard riding sportsman from the Shires 
lose their significance on these little 14h. 2in. ponies, and on 
returning to English horses a readjustment of ideas is necessary. 

The Calpe Hunt has an interesting history. In many 
respects it is unique. No other pack has hunted on two conti- 
nents, which the Calpe can claim to have done, for in 1853 the 
Hunt were invited to Tangier, putting up at the theatre and the 
hounds benching in the greenroom. They showed good sport, 
and the Moorish farmers took a deep interest in the hunting, 
proving themselves first-rate sportsmen. On one occasion 
they hunted the local jackal, which is really a wolf and three 
times as big as an English fox. Hounds were whipped off near 
Cape Spartel after a fast forty-seven minutes without a check, 
making a nine mile point over rough ground. One wonders 


what would have happened had they run into this unusual 
quarry, though there is a record of the pack killing a wolf in the 
cork woods. 

Again, what pack can boast so many distinguished followers ? 
Kings and princes have mingled with its field: the direct de- 
scendant of Mohammed the Prophet, the Shereef of Wazan, has 
been numbered among its followers. Famous admirals and generals 
have been members during their sojourn on the Rock, and dis- 
tinguished foreigners of a score of nationalities have tasted the 
joys of hunting when visiting Gibraltar; while who can count 
the scores of subalterns who first learnt to ride—really ride—over 
the hills and ravines of Andalusia ? 

There is no authentic record of its origin, but at the 
beginning of last century two sportsmen resident on the Rock, 
the Rev. Mr. Mackareth and Mr. Relph, brought out a couple 
of foxhounds, Rockwood and Ranter by name, to hunt the 
foxes on the Rock. The pack grew apace, and when the French 
Army of Observation was withdrawn in 1812 hunting was extended 
to Spain. A regular club called the Civil Hunt came into 
existence, wearing a blue uniform with silver buttons. In 1814 
the pack was established at San Roque in Spain, and officers 
were invited to become members, Mr. Mackareth hunting hounds. 
This year the 29th Regiment, which had been transferred from 
Cadiz to Gibraltar, were given the hounds of the Real Isla de 
Leon Hunting Club, which had just been broken up. This club 
was established in 1812 by the British garrison of Cadiz under 
Lord Saltoun. To this we trace the claim that Wellington 
hunted with the Calpe. Shortly after this date the control of 
the pack passed into the hands of the officers of the garrison, 
and about 1817 the name was changed to the Calpe Hunt, 
kennels being erected at the North Front, Gibraltar, and the 
uniform changed to scarlet. Financial troubles soon asserted 
themselves, and throughout the varying fortunes of the Hunt 
they have been prominent owing largely to the constantly 
changing field. 

Perhaps the greatest difficulty of all has been to keep 
the pack fit during the heat of the summer. For several years 
it was quite usual to lose the entire pack. Trouble showed 
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CROSSING 


itself in affection of the liver, loss of appetite and staring coat, 
and gradually the victim would grow weaker and collapse. 
Various remedies were tried. The hounds were distributed 
among the officers of the garrison during the summer, but, 
owing to military duties, the hounds were often left to servants 
and did not receive systematic attention. Various summer 
resorts were tried without great success: San Roque, the Duke 
of Kent’s farm, and Campamento—all in Spain—and even an 
old hulk in the Bay. About 1841 a captain who had been out 
East said that he had noticed a similar trouble among the dogs 
there, which was treated with a pint of strong brine. If the 
animals were taken in time, they vomited, and a second dose 
in two days’ time resulted in a cure; but if the dogs were too 
seriously affected they would die immediately after the first dose. 
This plan was tried with amazing results, for the first hound that 
was treated in this way stood still for a few seconds after the 
dose and then, wheeling suddenly, dropped stone dead, blood 
gushing from his mouth. Experiments with hounds in the 








THE FORD. 


earliest stages, however, were claimed to be highly successful, 
and this treatment was certainly continued for two seasons, 
for to it is credited the greater percentage of hounds saved 
during this period. But we find no mention of it when, in 
1853, summer kennels were built at Windmill Hill on the high 
plateau at the south of the Rock. In more recent years this 
trouble seems to have been overcome, for I have no recollection 
of undue losses in the four years I spent on the Rock, and puppies 
were certainly reared with very fair success. The change is 
probably due to exercise in the early mornings, newer and cleaner 
kennels, lighter feeding and greater veterinary skill. 

In 1898-99 the entire pack was lost through a complaint 
known as dumb madness. They were sent to El Cobre in Spain, 
where the huntsman dared not allow his assistants to go near 
them, and fed them himself through doors opened from above, 
so dangerous had they become. The committee ordered the 
whole pack to be destroyed with the exception of a few isolated 
hounds, two of which died later of rabies. Only last year the 
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PINE WOOD. 


The Master, the Marquess of Marzales, discussing his plans for the day. 


pack was lost through rabies, probably picked up from some cur 
as hounds came through La Linea. 

Considering the fiery temper and ready knife of the Anda- 
lusian, and his motto ‘‘ Spain for the Spaniard,’’ it is really sur- 
prising how little friction there has been with the inhabitants. 
Many of the episodes which have occurred have been due to the 
wanton or careless damage done by members of the Hunt, and 
we find that Masters have frequently had to complain of this 
offence, even taking hounds home as a protest. In excuse it 
must be explained that few fields are composed of so many types 
and nationalities, and allowance must always be made for the 
dash of the younger naval officers visiting the Rock, who are 
proverbial for making up in enthusiasm what they lack in 
experience. Nor is the army subaltern always guiltless in this 
respect : while as for some of the distinguished foreigners, well— 
the less said the better. 

It is always interesting, and often amusing, to hear the 
views of foreigners on the typically British sport of fox-hunting. 
I am indébted to a little his- 
tory, ‘“‘ The Ups and Downs of 
the Royal Calpe Hunt,’ for 
some of the following extracts : 

“In 1864 an Austrian 
troopship was in harbour carry- 
ing troops for Maximilian in 
Mexico. It was delayed at 
Gib. for over a week, and on 
the 20th December, at a meet 
at San Roque, the largest field 
ever known was out. The 
officers, mostly Hungarians, 
turned out en masse on any- 
thing they could beg, borrow 
or—hire, riding with true 
cavalry seat and _ generally 
managing to see all that was to 
be seen. They were all of good 
family and _ bore ‘high-sound- 
ing, historic names, but the 
huntsman was sorely tried 
when one of them, being late 
for the meet, came up from 
the wrong direction and _ in- 
nocently headed the fox. His 
remarks, consigning the ‘ painted 
jackass’ to a warm climate, 
were fortunately unintelligible 
to the visitor.” 





FRED POWELL, THE KENNEL HUNTSMAN. 


One of the officers belonging to the Mexican Foreign Legion 
wrote an amusing account of the day’s hunting in a Vienna 
paper, The Sport: 

“The party consisted of 93 gentlemen and 5 ladies. No 
one of us would have thought it possible to hunt over a ground 
of this nature. It is a sign of the strongest passion for the noble 
sport to hunt in a country which is even on foot very difficult 
to pass over. It is almost impossible to describe the difficulties 
to anyone who has not seen them himself. These hills are 
only to be compared to the Austrian Karst Mountains, while 
at Gibraltar there are still more loose stones, the heights are 
even more precipitous, the watercourses and ravines even 
rougher and deeper. Besides, the stony ground is almost 
entirely covered with brushwood two or three feet in height, 
which hides holes and pieces of rock. Over these hidden 
obstacles even the most sure-footed horse is liable to fall. Who 
would believe that there, where one might expect only chamois 
to climb, one should meet a whole hunting field, not only con- 
sisting of gentlemen, but even of 
ladies galloping with the greatest 
temerity down the hills ? It was 
really frightful for us, unac- 
customed to such daring feats, 
to see the most fair and lovely 
apparitions in the shape of 
English ladies in such evident 
peril. Our hearts were beating 
anxiously, seeing them _ sus- 
pended over precipices where a 
moment’s hesitation or the false 
step of a horse would have been 
sufficient to dash horse and rider 
to pieces. But the keen eye and 
the steady behaviour which dis- 
tinguished them throughout 
assured us that they easily and 
surely surmount those dangers. 
All appeared perfectly at home 
on their horses and rode them 
with perfect ease and grace. 
First we found a fox in the Pine 
Wood and ran him to ground. 
After this we came to some 
ground torn by furrows and 
chasms without any wood. This 
ground and its difficulties for 
hunting defy description, and 
in vain do I look for words 
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to express my astonishment at the courage and intrepidity 
of the English gentlemen and ladies. Only those who have 
learnt to ride in the ‘ Central Cavalerie Schule ’ over the Austrian 
Hochgebirge will have an idea of the demands which riders 
and horses have to answer.” 

Another of these Austrians expressed surprise at finding 
that most of the field were infantry officers, ‘“‘and yet they 
could ride!’’ These Austrians were massacred to a man with 
ill-fated Maximilian a few years later. 

Yet another of these chroniclers—not Austrian this time 
writes of ‘“‘ coming to one enormous and most dreadfully steep 
ravine, where I pulled up altogether, expecting, of course, that 
all was over for the day, but what was my surprise, shall I say 
also my admiration, to see the field, among them several ladies, 
dash down one side and up the other, as if sitting on a horse 
in a perpendicular position was a normal condition of life in 
Gibraltar.” 

The foregoing are very fair descriptions, showing a keen 
appreciation of the conditions and pleasures of hunting: but 
here is one of another sort. When the Algeciras Conference 
was held in 1905-6, one of the reporters treated himself to a 
day with the Calpe, as a result of which the following report 
appeared in a Madrid paper : 

‘“‘ But if the colony is not attractive, the colonists make up 
for it by leading the same life which they could in London. 
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which lays bare all that it touches, and stops for nothing and 
no one. The fox flees swiftly from its well known foe, flies rather 
than runs, passes through gardens, seeks the shelter of copses, 
hides behind the fences! The cavalcade rushes ever on and 
on. Should one fall, the rest pass over him and leave him there 
abandoned to his fate; the veils of the tiny hats of the ladies 
catch in the branches of the trees, floating in tatters at the mercy 
of the wind. 

“So they rush after the terrified animal, who succumbs 
at last, moderates his career, and presents the target of his 
jaded body to the shots of the sportsmen, till one more fortunate 
and accurate than the rest fells him to the earth. Then begins 
the moment of interest. The riders jostle one another in a 
mad gallop, spurring their horses without pity, and the first 
who arrives upon the spot where the fox is convulsed in agony 
dismounts to throw himself upon the animal, and baring his 
knife takes off the tail by the root. 

“* Hurrah !’ he cries, waving in the air the bleeding trophy. 

“* Hurrah!’ reply all, and with shouts and acclamations, 
fastening the tail to the forehand horse of the victor with 
infernal clamour, they return to Gibraltar at a mad gallop, 
where their arrival is greeted with cheers and applause. 

“The following day an emissary of the sportsmen goes over 
all the places through which the expedition has passed, notes 
down all the damage and beats down no claim. ‘ That cost a 





CALPE HOUNDS. 
A study in expressions. 


During the morning only you may see passing through the streets 
amazons and gentlemen correctly dressed going for their hygienic 
promenade ad cheval. And, as the Englishman is the first to 
rebel, when he can, against Sabbath quietude, that day is the 
me which the English of Gibraltar dedicate to sport, and for 
sport they go to Spanish soil. 

““ They despise the hare and the pheasant, they hate shooting 
with call birds, and, greedy for emotions, they organise exhibitions 
to persecute the fox. 

“No contrast could be greater. They sally forth from 
this tiny, dirty and evil-smelling town clothed in red coats, 
the ladies conspicuous with their fair hair, with veils floating 
in the breeze, galloping behind an imposing pack of some two 
hundred enormous hounds, and pass through the motley crowd 
of poor workmen and Moorish traders who move up and down 
with fowls to sell, and who stop to contemplate this avalanche 
with curious eyes. 

“The expedition leaves the town and soon arrives at Los 
Barrios, whence it makes its way to Tesorillo, the farm of 
the Larios! They find everything ready there, lodging for the 
members of the expedition, stables for the horses, down to the 
enormous boiler where an animal is daily disjointed to feed the 
pack. 

_ “Early on Sunday morning begins the persecution of the 
fox. It is a mad cavalcade which lays waste the young crops, 


‘ That crop 


thousand pesetas,’ they tell him, and he pays it. 
Haven't 


was worth a hundred dollars,’ and he hands it over. 
they reason to love the English ? ”’ 

Let us hasten to explain that there is no record of the Calpe 
hunting on the Sabbath, and it is very certain that they never 
possessed ‘“‘two hundred enormous hounds.” The _ further 
inaccuracies require no explanation, and can only be ascribed 
to the fertile brain of this exotic scribe. 

For many years the Hunt had an official assessor of damages 
who acted as a mediator between the landowners and the Hunt, 
and was generally resident in Spain. ‘This office has now fallen 
into abeyance, and, thanks to the present Master, the Marquess 
of Marzales, who is himself a big landowner in the country, 
less has been heard about damages in recent years. 

It must be admitted that there have been untoward incidents 
which would amaze an English field. For example, in 1870 
two members of the Hunt were decoyed by brigands in the hills 
near Gaucin and held at ransom, which was paid by the Spanish 
Government, About the same time there is a note that a 
Spaniard grabbed a horse’s rein and the rider struck him. The 
Spaniard pulled his knife out and the crowd then pelted the 
field with stones. On one occasion during the season 1871-72 
a hostile farmer and his son spoilt sport by following the Hunt 
all day with thirteen cur dogs; while in 1876 at Palmones Bridge 
a row occurred between the natives of Monte de la Torre and the 
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Hunt, which resulted in the Carabineros appearing and taking 
off two subalterns under arrest, in consequence of which the 
Hunt was not allowed out for a week. 

In 1885-86 trouble with the farmers seems to have become 
acute, and more than one instance occurred of Spaniards firing 
at hunted foxes right in front of hounds. The field is accused 
of having themselves to blame for this hostility on account of 
the unsporting way in which some of the followers rode over 
cultivation, and on more than one occasion hounds had to be 
whipped off owing to the dangerous attitude of the Spaniards. 
The farmers went to the extent of trying to get Madrid to forbid 
hunting, and at this time two members of the Guardia Civilia 
always attended the meets to show that the Hunt had official 
sanction and to prevent a more serious disturbance. As the 
Hunt moved off these officials preceded the pack with great 
dignity. 

To the newly arrived visitor a word of warning is perhaps 
not amiss. It is always well to remember that the Andalusian 
regards all foreigners as intruders. If you respect his views, 
he will be a hospitable, cheery fellow; but do not expect him to 
stand aside as you gallop past, and do not cover him with wet 
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sand or interfere with his nets as you ride out along the beach 
or you may find him dangerous. It is just a matter of tact 
and courtesy. 

These notes would not be complete without mentioning 
that in October, 1861, no less a celebrity of the hunting field 
than the Duke of Beaufort visited Gibraltar, bringing with him 
twenty couple of hounds and his first whip, Dick Christian, 
who hunted the combined pack. At this time Colonel Paulet 
Somerset, the duke’s nephew, was Master of the Calpe. In 
1906 Their Majesties King Edward VII and King Alphonso XIII 
of Spain—both of whom had seen sport with the Calpe— 
graciously consented to become patrons of the Hunt, which was 
to be, in future, known as the Royal Calpe Hunt. 

The present Master, Pablo Larios, now Marquess of Marzales, 
was elected in 1891 to his present position, and it is due to his 
influence with his fellow landowners that the Royal Calpe enjoy 
such freedom and so many privileges at the present time. I 
can personally testify to his unfailing courtesy and patience 
with a sometimes unruly field. ‘‘ Ah, they do it out of keenness. 
I can forgive a lot for that reason! ’’ he told us at a dinner given 
by members of the Hunt in his honour. 





PLANTING 


WATER LILIES 





I.—A MOUND IN THE MAKING. 


WATER garden always adds considerably to the 
interest and beauty of our pleasure grounds. If 
the surface is adorned with irregular groups and 
masses of water lilies, the effect and their fascination 
are much enhanced. Nymphzas are best planted in 

the full sun. We scarcely, perhaps, realised this fully until 
the hot, dry summer of 1921. While our trees and shrubs were 
thirsting for water under a scorching sun the water lilies 
in our lakes and ponds never made a more glorious show. Still 
water is preferable, though there are not insurmountable diffi- 
culties in forming creeks and sheltered pools by the use of boulders 
in the bends of running streams and forming basins along the 
sides. When planted in artificial ponds or tanks there must 
be a gentle inflow; a very little will suffice to make good loss 
by evaporation and to prevent the water becoming stagnant. 
The water should not be drained off during the summer unless 
fed with water from another pond or lake warmed by the sun. 
One reason why water lilies did so well during 1921 was the 
great heat of the sun warming 
the water above the average. 


SELECTING A SITE. 


When making an artificial 
sheet of water other than a 
formal water garden’ the 
selection of the best available 
position is of great import- 
ance. The object in view is 
that it shall appear to be a 
natural part of the landscape. 
Obviously the first sites con- 
sidered will be natural de: 
pressions or low lying ground. 
Another possibility, and one 
which was made use of at 
Kew, is to turn an old gravel 
pit into a pond for water 
lilies. 

The question of how to 
make the bottom and sides 
to hold water is to some 
extent a matter of local 
conditions. For a _ formal 


\ 





2.—THREE CLUMPS PLACED IN POSITION AFTER PUDDLING. 


tank or basin, bricks and concrete are usually chosen, but 
when it is to form a natural feature of the landscape, clay 
is preferable. In a clay-lined sheet of water I always feel the 
nymphezas are happier, and it is certainly less trouble to keep 
clean. The depth of clay sufficient to hold water varies a little 
according to the nature of the ground. It is advisable that 
one should not spare expense in the matter of puddling a pond 
with a gravel subsoil. It will cost more to cover the bottom 
with gins. to 12ins. of clay instead of 6ins. at the outset, but 
it practically ensures one against leakage in the future. In 
cleaning, when the water is drained off, it is impossible to prevent 
a little of the clay being scraped away. Around the sides the 
thickness of the clay may be decreased as the surface is reached, 
the weight of water being appreciably less. 


METHODS OF PLANTING. 


There is not a great deal of charm or beauty in planting 
water lily roots broadcast over the bottom of shallow water 
or dropping them indiscrimi 
nately when the water cannot 
be drained off. The different 
colours may eventually be 
come a tangled mass wit! 
the survival of the strongest 
Planted in groups or masses, 
according to the area of the 
water, will give the most 
pleasing effects. If space 
permits, it is suggested tha‘ 
grouping several mounds o: 
baskets of one variety 
together would tend to give 
a more picturesque result 
Above all, do not crowd thé 
surface. Nice open stretche: 
of water between the clumps 
or groups add very materi- 
ally to the charm of th 
picture. 

There is not a great deal 
in the question of mounds of 


3-—PROTECTION OF PLANTS AGAINST FROST AND COLD WINDS turves versus baskets for 
DURING CLEANING OPERATIONS. 


planting nymphzas. When 
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a pond or lake cannot be emptied or if it is not convenient to 
do so at the time of planting, baskets are an easy means of 
getting the roots into position under water until the lilies fix 
themselves firmly in the soil on the bottom. The make or 
condition of the baskets is of secondary 
importance, the essential condition being 
that they should be large enough and 
strong enough to hold sufficient turf 
and soil to anchor them and give the 
water lilies a good start in life. For a 
triangle of three clumps I use round 
hampers 1ft. to 1}ft. deep and 3ft. or 
yft. in diameter, which have done service 
in the transport of trees and shrubs. 
For single clumps baskets or crates 12ins. 
to 24ins. across will suffice. 

It is a comparatively easy and simple 
task when the water can be drained off, 
leaving the cultivator every opportu- 
nity for planting. The best material for 
building mounds for water lilies is by 
taking thick turves of fairly heavy top 
spit loam from pastureland. Cut about 
1 foot square, the sides can be built 
of this, as shown in Fig. 1, the centre 
being filled in with fibrous loam and a 
little old cow manure, if this is thought 
to be desirable. 


THE DEPTH TO PLANT. 


Concerning this subject there is 
considerable difference of opinion. It is 
desirable to have a covering of not 
less than one foot of water in the event 
of hard frosts. A depth of eighteen 
inches to two feet of water above the 
crowns is a good average for the vigorous- 
growing sorts. The stronger kinds will 
flourish in a depth of four or five feet of water, but it always 
appears to me that the plants expend an undue amount of energy 
in reaching the surface. 

During the annual cleaning of ponds and lakes which can 
be drained, remember that the nymphwzas for the other fifty-one 
weeks of the year are safely protected by a good depth of water. 
To compensate for this it is best to provide a liberal covering 
of litter (Fig. 3), asduring March or April—the latter is the best 
time for such work—cold winds, frosts and even hot sun will 
svon damage water lilies just commencing new growth. 


THE BEST TIME FOR PLANTING. 


A wise rule to follow is not to disturb water lily roots while 
they are dormant. The best time for planting is in spring, during 
April and May or even early June. By planting at this season 
the water lilies commence making new growths and roots in the 
new positions almost at once. When the clumps remain dormant 
for some time after planting, the thick fleshy roots, broken and 
damaged in transplanting, commence to decay. Though the 
plants may eventually grow, the loss of roots must very con- 
siderably weaken their growth for a year or two. If there is 
any delay during transplanting or when the plants come to hand 
from the dealer, an ample damp covering of leaves or moss 
should be provided. Over this damp cloths shonld be placed as 
a protection from wind or sun, as on no account should the plants 
be allowed to become dry. 


CHOICE OF VARIETIES. 


The beginner commencing to plant a pond or lake has a 
very wide and varicd selection of sorts from which to choose. 
{t would be extremely easy to name some fifty varieties, each 
one of which possesses some particular merit and which is worthy 
of consideration when the selection is being made. Almost 
every year new varieties of American and Continental origin 
ere added to the list. To be of value to interested readers of 
ihese notes two selections seem desirable. The best dozen 
cf the older varieties and a dozen of the newer kinds are desir- 
«ble to maintain a collection fairly up to date. 

Twelve Standard Varieties.--Colossea, as the name suggests, 

as a very large flower, rich rose, changing to delicate fesh ; 
‘llisiana, rich currant red with glowing light red stamens, very 
ree flowering; Gladstoniana, a very old favourite and _ still 
ndispensable, large pure white flowers with rich yellow 
stamens; James Bryden, large globular rosy crimson flowers, 
me of the best “ reds,” flowering over a long season; Moorei, 
soft yellow, the best of its colour, introduced from New Zealand ; 
Robinsoni, crimson-vermilion, lighter shade in centre. The 
next six belong to the Marliacea group, which are notable for 
their luxuriant growth and freedom of flowering: albida, white, 
tinted with pink; carnea, delicate pink, becoming blush with 
age; chromatella, chrome yellow; ignea, carmine-red, with 
orange stamens; rosea, rich rose, changing to a lighter shade 
with age; and rubra-punctata, purple-red, shaded with carmine, 
richly colonred stamens. 

Twelve of the Newer Introductions.—Atropurpurea, crimson- 
purple ; Escarboucle, vermilion red; formosa, rich pink; 

gloriosa, carminc-red, deepening with age, very large flowers ; 
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Indiana, orange yellow, shaded copper; Mrs. Richmond, clear 
pink, large massive flower; Picciola, red, carmine and white 
centre; Rosita, rich deep rose, shading to white; venusta, 
flesh pink; Attraction, rich glowing garnet-red, tips of petals 





4.—A POND DRAINED, SHOWING THE SPACING OF THE MOUNDS TO PREVENT OVER- 


CROWDING ON THE WATER. 


shaded white ; Newton, rosy vermilion, large flowers, distinct, 
long, narrow petals ; Virginal, a splendid white. 

The above are all free-growing varieties suitable for ponds 
and lakes. For culture in tubs, pools in the rock garden and 
small tanks there are a group of small-growing varieties, the 
best of which include Laydekeri fulgens, red; and rosea, rosy 
pink; odorata alba, snow white; and minor (pumila), pure 
white ; pygmza alba and Helvola, sulphur yellow. 


BLANKET WEED. 


In still water the slimy green growth of this weed gives 
considerable trouble in summer unless preventive measures 
are taken. Dissolve permanganate of potash crystals in an 
earthenware vessel and spray it over the surface of the water 
or draw the crystals through the water in a muslin bag. Apply 
at the rate of about 4 0z. to 2,500 gallons of water. This will 
not harm plants or fish. During hot weather repeat the appli- 
cation fortnightly. A. O. 


BEETLES BENEFICIAL IN 
THE GARDEN 


T is usually imagined that everything which creeps or 

crawls is injurious to the garden. In this article are 

described a few beetles which may be called beneficial. 

Among the most ferocious and pitiless foes of the smaller 

insect hosts and of the cutworms, etc., are ground beetles, 
which live beneath and upon the surface of the earth. 

They are active and generally handsome. In the matter 
of wings they are variable ; some having none, the hard covering 
which generally conceals those members is fixed, while in 
others the wing cases can be raised, but the wings themselves 





DEVIL’S COACH-HORSE: ADULT AND LARVA. 


Note repulsive appearance of adult and the strong resemblance between 
the two, the larva being characterised by absence of wings. 
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are insufficiently developed for flying; but the majority have 
the normal beetle construction and can fly strongly. 

It was formerly thought that they were entirely carnivor- 
ous, but during later observations some, both of the larvze and 
perfect insects, have been found to attack wheat, mangel-wurzel 
and strawberries. On ground disturbed by such depredations, 
Theobald advises the sinking of a jar containing water with 
sugar and a little bad meat to attract and drown the marauders. 
Zabrus, Harpalus and Calathus are the beetles under suspicion, but 
though individuals may develop vegetarian tastes, even these 
kinds will generally do more good than harm. 

Ground beetles of the genus Carabus are about an inch 
in length, elegant in shape and active on their legs. Their colours 
are varied and beautiful—metallic green, copper and _ violet, 
while some species are marked with symmetrically raised lines 
and ridges. When disturbed they are apt to let an unpleasant 
black fluid run from their mouths, which stains whatever it 
touches, and are said to have the habit of ejecting this with some 
force, as a defence. 

The jaws, both of the beetle and larva, are powerful, as might 
be expected in so predaceous an animal. The general appearance 
of the larva (see illustration), reminds the observer slightly of 
the wood-louse, but its coat appears harder, brighter and more 
like that of a beetle. 

Pteros-tichus madidus is also a very useful beetle and quite 
common. Its larve (see illustration) are softer than those last 
mentioned. It is worth while to take sufficient pains to know 
with certainty the ground beetle, :Harpalus, from the click 





(a) (b) 
Fig. (a) illustrating the decided waist in 
Harpalus, absent in click beetle (6). The 
black colour of Harpalus shows up in com- 
parison with the bronze of the “‘ click.’ 


beetle, which slightly resembles it. Harpalus has a decided waist, 
while the click beetle has none ; also Harpalus is black or of an 
iridescent green, and the click of a light chocolate or bronze. 

Beyond keeping a check on their over-production on straw- 
berry beds, etc., there seems to be no need to disturb the balance 
of nature on account of the ground beetle. He does much good. 

Although the rove beetle (better known, perhaps, as the 
‘* Devil’s coach-horse’’) is repulsive in appearance, and can, 
in self-defence, produce from two yellow glands on its tail a 
most obnoxious odour, it is still a resident worthy to be 
encouraged in any cultivated ground, for it feeds on insects as 
well as carrion, and is strong and fearless in attacking them. 
Another name for it is the earwig rove beetle. It is very strong 
on the wing. 

If a stick be held in front of the ‘‘coach-horse,’’ he will be sure 
to attack it with his jaws and, at the same instant turn his tai! 
over his back and bombard the enemy with tartarean odours. 
He is, in fact, as courageous in spirit as he is loathsome in body. 

The eggs are comparatively large and the larve rather like 
the perfect insect, but without wings, are active and predaceous 
from their first hatching. To the garden lover the ‘“‘ coach- 
horse ’’ and the ground beetle are valuable friends, and yet 
ask and require nothing of him but that he shall refrain from 
actual unkindness. 
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A COMPREHENSIVE RHODO- 
DENDRON LIST 


Rhododendrons: Their Names and Addresses, by E. H. Wilding 
(Sifton Praed, 21s. net.) 
HIS little book is an exceedingly valuable compilatio: 
of a list collected from the best printed sources of al 
named rhododendron species. At the present momen 
it is a book which will appeal more especially to th 
collector, but the time is rapidly approaching, as mor 
and more species come into cultivation, when it will be foun: 
a necessity by all who grow rhododendrons. 
The information to be found in it is of importance an 
to the point. At random I take: 
R. campylocarpum (Hooker) (bent fruits). 


Introduced in 1851 from Sikkim and Nepal. Shrub 6-10 feet. Flowers 


yellow. Campylocarpum series. Millais. 
This consists of the name, the botanist whe named the plant, th: 
translation of the name, the date and place where it was found 
the kind of plant and average height, the colour of the flowers, 
the series in which the species is placed, and the name of the book 
or paper where further information about it can be found. 
The importance of this list, however, is more than the actual 
information to be found therein ; it is the proof that knowledge 
about this superb genus is slowly percolating through the hands 


of the botanist and specialist in a form which is useful to the 


ordinary gardener. Up to the present the enormous quantity 
of new species has acted rather as a deterrent. The ordinary 
person who is fond of shrubs and flowers naturally wishes to 
include rhododendrons in his collection, but, he says, and quite 
rightly, that he would rather buy something of which he is 
certain, like a well tested hybrid, than one of these new Chinese 
species. He has only room for a limited number in his garden, 
and he wants to know which out of the nine hundred and ninety- 
nine new species are the most likely to satisfy his requirements. 

It is true that this list will not give him that information, 
but it is a book which will help him along the road, as it is the 
first collected attempt at placing rhododendrons in series. The 
specimen given above happens to be the type member of a 
series, but by noting plants carefully which he sees in gardens 
the beginner will notice that all species belonging to the campylo- 
carpum series have oval leaves with the same curve at both ends, 
that they are bushy plants of handsome habit, and that the 
flowers are always bell-shaped with a fine texture to the flowers. 
He may see a plant of the barbatum series and he will know that 
they are large bushes noted for the quantity of hairs on the 
young growths and on the leaf stalks. It is surprising how soon, 
with a little practice, anybody with little or no experience will 
pick up the salient points of the different series. From that it 
is only a step farther to finding out that certain series are more 
difficult to grow than others; that all of the triflorum series 
are easy to grow, that the lacteum series is difficult, that the 
arboreum series are not hardy, that the campylocarpum an! 
Thomsoni series grow better in the middle and east and north 
of the country than in the west, and so on. 

The gardener may have a preference for small rhododendrons 
or for large-leafed rhododendrons, and he will learn, by means o! 
series, which his preferences consist of. This question of serie 
is very important in such a large genus as the rhododendron 
as it simplifies to some extent the enormous number of new name: 
which have to be manufactured to keep pace with the ne: 
importations. 


LAWN TENNIS IN THE 
RIVIERA 


REATER than ever are the throngs of enthusiast- 
who are flocking to the Riviera lawn tennis tourn< 
ments this season. One wonders whether the point « 
satiety will ever be reached. Cannes, now possessin 
about one hundred courts, could still fill a much larg« 

number. At the second Carlton Club tournament (Februar 
11th to 17th, 1924), there were 476 matches down for play, an 
as the Carlton Club has only seven courts—these by no mean 
the best in Cannes—and rain also interfered, the proceeding 
became appallingly congested. Matches belonging to th 
tournament were played on the courts of the Cannes Club, th 
New Gallia Club, and even so far afield as the Hotel Metropole. 
The last Carlton Club tournament provided several surprises 
chief among which was the defeat of F. Gordon Lowe by J. ™ 
Hillyard in the quarter-final round. Gordon Lowe had onl: 
been a few days on the Riviera, and, as all habitués know, ‘ 
considerable amount of practice is necessary in order to accuston 
oneself to the conditions. In the first set Gordon Lowe’s lengt! 
was poor for him, one of the finest base liners in the world 
Hillyard, however, was somewhat slow to take advantage 0 
the opportunity that was offered to his fine volleying power: 
A word should be said about the professionals’ tournament, 
which interesting event is held in December and is probably 
the only contest of the kind in the world that has become an 
annual function. As all the tennis world knows, Major J. S. C. 
Rendall was successful for the third consecutive year, thereby 
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gaining the cup outright. Major Rendall is an exponent of 
the base line game; the aggressive court tactics of the 
younger French school do not appeal to him. The human 
pageant that passes across his court at the Hotel Metropole 
daily during his eight hours of teaching is sometimes the subject 
of interesting comments on his part. Major Rendall admits 
that only about 20 per cent. of his pupils make real, serious 
progress with the game, but stoutly asserts that that is their 
fault—with which assertion I am bound to agree. He says that 
the reason why more do not succeed is that they do not know 
how to try. They are unable to get into their heads the fact that 
trying means picking strokes to pieces, concentrating on each 
little thing, taking a vast amount of trouble. 

At Nice and at Cannes Mlle. Lenglen has been successful. 
Evidently she has nothing to fear in singles from any of the 
ladies at present on the Riviera ; but there is not among the men 
any doubles player who stands out above all the rest. Con- 
sequently there have been one or two near shaves for the French 
lady champion. Partnered by “‘ Philathlete ’ (Colonel Mayes), 
Mile. Lenglen had a very hard fight against Miss Ryan and C. F. 
Aeschliman, the Swiss champion. Again, when playing with 
C. F. Aeschliman she had to fight hard to defeat that experienced 
pair, Mrs. Satterthwaite and J. M. Hillyard. These matches 
showed that Mlle. Lenglen can make an uphill fight, and should 
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tend to dispel the unfortunate legend about losing games that still 
clings to her. Watching the French lady champion at Nice and at 
Cannes one received the impression that she was as brilliant as ever 
on the court, some of her net play being even more severe than 
formerly ; but yet the deadly accuracy of her ground strokes 
is not quite what it was. However, other lady players on the 
Riviera, with the exception, perhaps, of Miss Ryan, have still 
got a very long way to go to approach Suzanne’s standard. 

The majority of English players, both men and women, now 
on the Riviera, appear to favour the base line game ; the theory 
against the aggressive game being that errors tell more heavily 
against one than winning shots do in one’s favour, so that there 
is generally a balance on the wrong side. However that may be, 
it seems certainly more difficult to make winning shots on hard 
courts such as those of the Riviera, than it is either on grass or 
on wood. ‘“ Philathlete’’ and Aslangul, two essential base 
liners, have been very successful on the Riviera this season, but 
the aggressive man is bound to defeat such players on his day. 
C. F. Aeschliman defeated Aslangul, the winner of the last Nice 
championship, on the same day and in the same round as J. M. 
Hillyard put out Gordon Lowe. The trouble, however for those 
who favour the attacking game is that “‘ their days’ do not 
usually occur sufficiently often to bring them through a tourna- 
ment. Ceci, B. WATERLOW. 


A WEEK OF GOLFING POLITICS 


By BERNARD DARWIN. 


AST week was one of stirring events in the field of golf 
politics. On Wednesday took place in London the 
meeting of the Ladies’ Golf Union, and at Manchester 
the meeting whereat the English Golf Union sprang 
into being. On Thursday at York the representatives 

of various Unions of Great Britain and Ireland met Mr. 
Norman Boase, the chairman, and other members of the Cham- 
pionship Committee of St. Andrews and came to certain decisions 
at once friendly and momentous. 

Unchivalrous though it be, first place must this time be 
given to the men, because their two meetings may be said, in 
their own sphere, to have made history. I could not go to York, 
where I ought to have been, but I have cross-examined one 
who was there and heard a good deal about it. The formation 
of the English Union was clearly predestined, and it makes the 
golfing world a more symmetrical one. There were already 
National Unions in Scotland, Ireland and Wales, and there were 
in England a great many County Unions. Now there is no 
hiatus and there is a general linking up, which must be a good 
thing. 

That the York meeting was a success there is no doubt. My 
chief informant was one who went, I will not say to scoff, but he 
went with mixed feelings. He was a devoted adherent of St. 
Andrews and regarded Unions as just a little dangerous and un- 
known. He came back almost an enthusiast for them, and 
filled with admiration for the temper and _ statesmanship 
shown by their representatives. I gather also that these repre- 
sentatives were very favourably impressed with the Champion- 
ship Committee and “the frank and broad-minded attitude of 
Mr. Boase. I take off my hat to both parties, and I should 
especially like to say how much, in my belief, the world of golf 
owes in this matter to Mr. Boase’s tact and skill and judgment. 
As everybody knows, it was decided that the four Unions 
should elect a Consultative Committee, five members from 
England, four from Scotland, three from Ireland and two from 
Wales, to assist the Championship Committee. I have seen 
the functions of these two bodies described in terms of the 
Consultative Committee as the House of Commons and the 
Championship Committee as the House of Lords. I think 
the desire for a simile rather ran away with the describer. His 
simile, as I understand the matter, is not quite apt. St. Andrews 
still remains the ruling body. It is not bound to take the advice 
of the Unions’ representatives, though I have no manner of 
doubt that it will often do so and that the two will very seldom 
disagree. This fact is worth emphasising not only because 
the Championship Committee had no power to divest itself 
of powers on behalf of the Royal and Ancient, but particularly 
because all those who spoke on behalf of the Unions of the 
different countries began by saying quite clearly that they 
were ‘‘ loya!’’ to St. Andrews and had no desire to substitute 
another authority. 

It is rational and right that the great body of golfers should 
wish and should be able to make their voices heard on any 
questions of moment. That they will now be able to do. But 
beyond this it seems to me that the best thing that will come out 
of this meeting is something more abstract and intangible, 
namely, a general feeling of tranquillity and an absence of vague 
suspicions and misunderstandings. That there has been such 
an atmosphere of misunderstanding it would be foolish to deny. 
I daresay it was originally the fault of St. Andrews. In the 


days when golf was young in England and it was thought by 
the very conservative that no good thing could come from inland 
it may be that ill-judged answers were given to proposals and 
questions. It hardly seems worth while to exhume old causes 
of offence. In any case the bad old times, if they were bad, 
have passed away and had done so long before this auspicious 
St. Valentine’s day. It is more cheering to look forward to a 
more contented state of affairs. And already there is one 
definitely good result in the fact that the York meeting unani- 
mously decided that a team ought to be sent this year to play 
for the Walker Cup in America, and the National Unions 
declared that they would undertake the raising of the sinews 
of war. 

Now let me pass from this tremendous topic to something 
a little less serious, namely, the meeting of the L.G.U. Not 
that the ladies are not serious (Heaven forfend that I should 
say so) but that this time there was no very epoch-making 
matter on the agenda. There was, however, one interesting 
point. It was raised by those whom I take to be the most 
earnest and enthusiastic golfers in the world, namely, the ‘‘ bronze 
ladies.” These are players having handicaps over 18 or 20 
(I am not certain which), and they are consumed with a continual 
and feverish desire to reduce their handicaps. To this end they 
return many cards, but as I understand the matter they cannot 
return a card for handicap-reducing purposes if they also in that 
same week return a card in a L.G.U. competition. This they 
regard as something of a hardship, since they burn to reduce 
their handicaps every week. I am not competent to discuss 
the pros and cons of what is rather a technical controversy, 
but it has a more general interest. [First it shows the 
different points of view of women and men as_ regards 
some things in golf. Men are anxious enough about their 
handicaps. One has only to put them up to see how much 
their vanity resents it. But they will not “strive and 
agonise ’’’ to get them down as the ladies will and, generally 
speaking, they avoid score play as if it were the very devil. 
I find it hard to conceive of any male golfer of my acquaintance 
continually taking out cards in order to prove to a purblind 
committee that he is a better man than they take him for. 
One speaker on behalf of the unlimited right of card-returning 
urged that the bronze ladies ‘‘ played for recreation.’”’ I wish 
I could think it a recreation to keep a card, but that is a 
height to which [ shall never attain. 

Secondly, there is this point which everybody would do 
well to remember. It was put very well by Mrs. Lewis Smith, 
who was in the chair, and I wish I could give her exact words. 
In effect she said that it must not be forgotten that the object 
of the handicaps was to enable players to have good and close 
matches, though they did not habitually play together nor know 
each other’s games. A player who is for ever toiling round one 
course with a card will almost inevitably get his or her handicap 
too low by returning a card too good to represent genuine form, 
thus defeating the object at which any system of handicapping 
aims. I am sure thisistrue. With strangers we want handi- 
caps in order that we may both enjoy as good a game as 
possible. In no case do we want them as abstract labels to 
serve no purpose unless it be that of pandering to our vanity. 
So at least it seems to me, but I am not and can never be a 
brenze lady. It must have been one of them that Horace had 
in mind when he wrote of @s triplex. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


SUMMER TIME. 
To THE EDITOR. 
Sir,—Among the multiplicities of perhaps 
more important matters which are engaging 
attention by the new Parliament, that of fixing 
on the incidence of summer time may possibly 
be overlooked until too late to start it as early 
as would be desirable. The arguments in 
support of summer time apply much more 
to the early and late parts of the period than 
the middle, when, in fact, there is hardly any 
advantage to be obtained. ‘The most important 
operations in fields, allotments and gardens 
take place in March, and the extra hour in 
the evenings given in this month would be 
of incalculable benefit to all concerned. Without 
summer time there is no opportunity, except 
at week-ends, for a few millions of those who 
have interest in their garden crops to prepare 
the soil and sow their seeds. The date when 
summer time should start ought, therefore, 
not to be later than March 15th, when there 
will be ample light in the mornings, as factories 
do not now commence work until seven o’clock 
or later. In reminding ourselves of the advan- 


tages of summer time one must not forget that 
of the vast saving to everyone in the way of 
lights and lighting. An approximate calculation 
of such saving gives £65,000 per day for this 
country, at a low estimate, so that a start at 


which I am keeping in an aquarium to watch, 
thinking they might change colour, but though 
I have had them about two months they show 
no signs. Neither do the ones in the pond. I 
should be very pleased if someone could give 
me any information as I am much interested 
in natural history in any form and I can find 
nothing in any books on fish, etc.—EbITH L. 
GOULD. 

[The goldfish has been derived from a 
silvery grey carp, the golden colour having 
been produced by selective breeding from 
abnormal specimens. Quite young fish are 
of the colour of the ancestral stock and it is 
only when they are about six months old 
that they assume the golden tints. There is 
a strong tendency for these fish to revert to 
the ancestral coloration, and out of a brood 
there is often a fairly high percentage which 
never change.—EbD.] 


LANDSCAPES AND TELEGRAPH POLES 
To THE EDITOR. 


Sir,—One is glad to notice that the authorities 
are at last finding some method of conveying 
the telephone and telegraph wires other than 
the overland post system. No doubt many 
nice things could be said for telegraph poles, 
particularly those joggety old things that are 





SOME TELEGRAPH POLES AND MONT BLANC. 


March 15th instead of the 31st would save 
nearly a million of money.—S. O’Dwyer. 


GOLDFISH AND CARP. 
To ‘THE EDITOR. 


Sir,—I wonder if you or any of your readers 
can solve the following problem for me. I 
have some goldfish in a lily pond; originally 
there were thirteen, but they dwindled down 
to seven, chiefly, I think, because they had 
to be caught and moved several times after 
being put in the pond, the workmanship 
being faulty and the whole thing had to be 
emptied and re-cemented several times. Mean- 
while, the goldfish lived in a large tin bath with 
the water lilies. The pond was finally finished 
about the end of October (1922), the fish were 
put back (only seven, as the others had died), 
and they have flourished and grown very large. 
To my surprise and pleasure I found between 
fifty and sixty very tiny ones last August (1923) 
and I fondly imagined they were baby goldfish. 
Now, however, I am told they are not gold- 
_ at all, but very young carp, though there 
have been no other fish in the pond but the 
seven goldfish, which all came from the same 
place at the same time, and I believe are 
Italian ones. I am under the impression a gold- 
fish is a species of carp, and what I should be so 
glad to know is—are the young ones, when bred 
in captivity, a sort of ‘‘ throw-back ” to the 
common or garden carp? Some of them now 
are considerably larger than the little gold- 
fish one sees in shops, and I have caught a few 


seen in wild places such as Kirkstone Pass, 
where they lean this way and that, and are 
good company to the lonely traveller. But 
who can say a word for those huge erections 
on the main roads? These “ telepoles” are 
the bane of the landscape photographer’s 
l'fe, unless he accepts the inevitable, and 
decides that they are part of the scenery. 
Until I saw how the French can mar the beauty 
of their roadside scenery, I used to think the 
stupid pole near Framwellgate Bridge, at 
Durham, the acme of bad taste on the part of 
an unesthetic people, spoiling as it does one 
of the most beautiful and perfectly balanced 
pictures in Britain. But our esthetic neighbours 
apparently go the whole hog in the “ telepole ”’ 
and signal business, though the valleys through 
which these French and Swiss railways run 
are sufficiently large not to be spoilt by these 
erections, which are noticeable only at close 
quarters. ‘This could not be said of a light 
railway proposed to be laid down between 
Windermere and Keswick, in the English 
Lakes, for the route would run through com- 
paratively tiny valleys—in some places but 
a few yards wide—in which a railway, however 
“light,” would be a _ conspicuous object 
throughout.—Rurus H. MALLInson. 


RABBIT-PROOF PLANTS. 
To THE EDITOR. 


S1r,—As a lover of our native box I planted 
several thousand of them in different positions. 
They were of every age, from tiny seedlings 


to old plants. I have never yet seen them 
damaged by rabbits—WILLIAM ROBINSON. 





To THE Epiror. 

Sir,—With reference to the letter you published 
in your issue of February 2nd on “ Rabbit- 
proof Plants,”’ I have been trying to improve 
the cover in one or two small copses, and I 
am grateful for the suggestion of boxwood, 
which had not previously occurred to me. 
Laurel, I find, the rabbits eat avidly, as also 
Scotch pine and spruce ; but they will leave 
almost any other plant in order to nibble 
the bark round an ash sapling. If a young plant 
succeeds in escaping their observation for a 
year, it is less likely to be attacked the next 
year. This may explain your correspondent’s 
experience with buddleia. I cannot explain 
this, but I am convinced from experience 
that it is so. Your correspondent does not 
mention rhododendrons as rabbit-proof. They 
may not be, but I have not yet had experience 
of rabbits damaging young rhododendrons. 
Nepeta may be rabbit-proof, but I have known 
it woefully damaged by mice.—E. P. LE BRETON. 

[A long article on this subject by Sir 
Herbert Maxwell will appear in the Garden 
of March 1st.—Ep.] 


THE BUZZARD. 

To THE EpITor. 
Sir,—With regard to the enquiry of your 
correspondent E. A. Sanders in your issue 
of January 5th, 1924, it may interest him to 
know that the buzzard is a common bird in 
the Lake district. During a day’s walk in 
the hilly parts of Westmorland one would 
hardly fail to see many of them. In that 
country, so far as my recollection goes, they 
have been steadily on the increase since 1¢co, 
as also have the raven and the peregrine. 
The buzzard likes a crag face for nesting in 
or, better still, a rocky hillside with a certain 
amount of stunted cover onit. This preference 
very likely accounts for its scarceness in 

Nottinghamshire.—S. GorpDon. 


THE KING OF THE GANNETS. 
To THE EDITor. 

S1r,—The albatrosses are natives of the Pacific, 
and, wanderers as they are, very seldom found 
in the Atlantic. There is only one record for 
Great Britain, viz., that of the black-browed 
species (Diomedia melanophyrs), one of which 
was captured near Linton, Cambridgeshire, in 
July, 1897. The only other two authentic 
records for Europe also belong to this species, 
which, curiously enough, were found in the far 
north, the one being obtained between Green- 
land and Spitzbergen in June, 1878, and the 
other in the Faroe Islands in 1893. The fact 
that this species breeds in New Zealand waters, 
in the Chatham and Campbell Islands and also 
in the Falkland Isles, makes these northern 
records of great interest. The Faroe Islands 
bird is of particular interest, for it lived with 
the colony of gannets or solan geese (Sula 
bassano) on Myggenaes Holm for thirty-four 
years, being known among the Faroese as the 
King of the Gannets, and, as such regarded with 
superstitious reverence. The islanders say 
that another specimen was shot there and is 
now in the Copenhagen Museum, indeed, 
Knud Andersen, one of the chief authorities 
on the birds of Faroe, believes that these two 
birds actually bred in this gannet colony, the 
second being the result of a visit by the King 
of the Gannets to its far southern habitat in 
search of a mate.—H. W. ROBINSON. 


MEDICINAL HERBS. 

To THE EDITOR. 
Sir,—I shall be very much obliged if you 
can tell me the name of any review of your 
country giving the market prices for medicinal 
herbs beside the Chemist and Druggist. Please 
tell me also the address of the National Associa- 
tion of Medical Herbalists of Great Britain, 
Limited.—MarIANO CASTELLS, Cortes, 606, 
Barcelona. 

{In addition to the Chemist and Druggist, 
the Pharmaceutical Journal should be referred 
to for information as to the market value of 
medicinal herbs and drugs generally. The 
National Association of Medical Herbalists 
of Great Britain, Limited, mentioned by you, 
is non-existent at the present time. We suggest 
that you write to Mrs. Grieve, The Whins 
Drug Farm, Chalfont St. Peter, Bucks. Mrs. 
Grieve has an expert knowledge of the subject, 
and would, no doubt, assist you in the matter 
and supply any necessary literature.—Ep.] 
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A COW’S FOSTER CHILDREN. 
To THE EDITor. 
S r,—Having seen an illustration in COUNTRY 
I 1FE of a cow suckling a little pig, I am sending 
a photograph of two lambs sucking a cow. 
I ook it in the Falkland Islands, where mother- 
le-s lambs are often taken home and fed with 
a bottle. Somehow these lambs discovered 
that they could get good milk from this cow, 
a very quiet one that I have had for thirteen 
years, during which time she has had eleven 
calves. The curious part of this foster-mother 
afiair was that, after they had grown into two 
big ewes, these sheep, which grazed outside 
the settlement paddock, joined the cows at 
the gate as they came in each day and waited 


‘outside the cow corral and shed where milking 





‘“THANK YOU, PRETTY COW.” 


took place, following the cows out again after- 
‘wards.—ARTHUR F,. Coss. 


A WORD ABOUT THE MAGPIE. 
To THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—-Although the magpie is a bird that has 
long been sorely persecuted by the game- 
keeper, it is still fairly widely distributed 
throughout our country. In some localities, 
especially those that are very well wooded, 
but where game is not rigorously protected, 
it is quite familiar. It is distinguished by its 
glossy black and white plumage and long, 
graduated tail. The flight of the magpie is 
peculiar, being suggestive of that of a large, 
broad-winged moth. The country rambler 
is not likely to confuse the magpie with any 
other bird. It is a species having a wide variety 
of local names, such as “ chatterpie,”’ “‘ mag,” 
“ maggot ” and “ pie.”” Perkaps the strangest 
of ail the names bestowed upon it by 
tustic people is that of “ nanpie pianet.’ 
From an early age the magpie’s propensity 
for mischief exhibits itself. I have watched 
a brood of pied youngsters amusing themselves 
by extracting grass and roots from the family 
domicile, and they followed the descent to 
earth of these materials with manifest satis- 
faction. A young magpie that I once kept as 
a p.-t enjoyed nothing better than to dismember 
a small wooden doll, which was regularly put 
tog:ther again in order that the process of 
dis}>intment might be repeated indefinitely ! 
Bal y magpies are born—hatched would be more 
cor-ect—into the world in a really wonderful 
horie. Were the magpie rare, its architectural 
ski’. would provoke admiration very widely 
indeed, and would be the subject of many a 
nat ire-study article. The nest is a remarkable 
stricture. It is roofed, and the only entrance 
is circular hole in the side. The materials 
used in its composition are withered shrubs, 
sti'ks, dead grasses, fibrous roots and clay. 
If not molested, magpies will add every year 
to their domestic habitation, and, in conse- 
quence, in course of time it attains a very con- 
silerable bulk. The nest is not always at any 
great height above the ground. It has been 
known to be built so low that it could be photo- 
graphed by a naturalist who stood for the 
purpose on the shoulders of a companion. 
Of course, in some instances, it is made 
near the top of a tree; but I have found it, 
on more than one occasion, in positions that 
Were by no means difficult of access. The 
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eggs of the magpie are not brightly coloured, 
being pale blue-green, or yellowish, freckled 
and spotted with grey or with olive brown. 
There is really no justification for the relentless 
persecution of the magpie. This fine bird may 
appropriate a pheasant’s or a partridge’s egg 
now and again, but for the most part its food 
consists of insects (including many harmful 
species), snails, worms, rats, mice and small 
birds. I have seen a magpie actually attack 
and kill a half-grown rat, and any creature that 
helps to keep in check ‘the pestiferous brown 
rat is surely worth its weight in gold !— 
CLIFFORD W. GREATOREX. 


HANGING RATS. 
To THE EpiTor. 

Sir,—‘‘ Would you care to see a simple device 
for killing rats?’ The question was recently 
put to me by a Dorsetshire farmer one morning 
after a discussion on the rat plague. ‘“‘ Well, 
come this way. I have tried poison, traps and 
most other things,” he said, as we climbed a 
stile and entered a rick-yard, ‘‘ but my idea 
beats everything. Here’s a week’s bag,” he 
said, pointing to the first rick. On a long 
pole sticking out of the stack I counted twenty- 
two rats. Next to it was another stick nearly 
full, containing fifteen: irty in all, 
and most of them big fellows. ‘‘ I have before 
now set traps and covered them with meal, but 
somehow rats seem to know there is danger. 
They will eat up all the meal round the trap, 
but are not artful enough for my arrange- 
ment.”” We had been walking as he told me 
this, and now came to another part of the stack- 
yard. Projected from other stacks I saw more 
sticks, all filled with dead rats. ‘“‘ My wheat 
ricks would have been ruined by now,” said 
the farmer, as he saw me look at the rows of 
dead rodents. ‘‘ More luck again this morning,’ 
he suddenly exclaimed, pointing towards the 
hedge in front of him, “two of them are 
beauties, too.” My friend then explained 
his rat-catching scheme as follows: ‘A 
pliant ash stick, about three or four yards 
long, is placed in the ground by the side 
of a rat run. To the top of the stick is 
fastened a piece of string, at the end of which is 
attached a very thin form of a loop, only large 
enough to take a rat’s head. The stick is bent 
in much the same way as a bow, the wire loop 
placed in the rats’ run and held down in 
position by a peg in the ground. ‘The rat, 
trying to run through the wire, releases it from 
the peg, is jerked in the air and hung 2ins. from 
the ground, the bent stick acting as a spring. 
The rat’s struggles only tighten the wire round 
its neck—that is, if it has been properly mani- 
pulated. Care should be taken to see that the 
rat is raised from the ground.” This scheme 
is inexpensive, simple and effective if properly 
carried out. T'wo or three wires mav be placed 
in the same run.—HERBERT GUBBINS. 








PRIMULA WINTERI. 
To THE EpiTor. 

number an 
illustration of Primula Winteri growing in 
an alpine house, I thought it might interest 
your readers to see a picture of a healthy 
group of Winteri flowering in January in the 
open rock garden here in Worcestershire. Un- 
fortunately, the blooms on end plant were 
eaten off by slugs.—D. 
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IN THE JURA MOUNTAINS. 
To THE EDITOR. 
S1r,—You may be amused to see this picture 
of a wayside drinking- fountain in the Jura 





A DRINKING-FOUNTAIN IN A TREE TRUNK. 


Mountains. It is, as you see, made out of an 
old tree trunk.—SopHIA HERAPATH. 
A PLAGUE OF FIELD MICE. 
To THE EpiTor. 
Sir,—lIf ‘“ M. W.” mixes up 1lb. of fine oat- 
meal, 1lb. of sifted barley meal, 1lb. of white 
powdered sugar and }lb. of white arsenic, and 
puts it in a tin with a tight lid (an empty treacle 
tin) so that it can be shaken, and places a 
little y a quarter of a teaspoonful—of the 
mixture in the scratch holes made to get at 
bean or bulb, on a dry evening, he will soon 
clear all mice. He can put some under the 
wall on a bit of slate and nearly cover with 
another slate.—M. P. 
THE RHYTHM OF F;, AL LING WATER. 
To THE EDITOR. 
Sir,—I read with great interest the letter of 
Mr. J. Denis de Vitré in your issue of the 9th 
inst. on the rhythm of falling water. It seems 
to me more depends on the depth of the pool 
and, in addition, the irregularity of the surface 
down which the water dashes. If one could 
imagine a column of water falling direct 
without any breaking upon rocks in its passage 
through the air into a bottomless pit there 
would practically be no sound at all, just as 
where in an ordinary house some device like 
the antisplash is used. To go from the sublime 
of the Andes waterfalls to the ordinary operation 
of filling one’s bath every morning, it is quite 
possible to a trained ear to tell when enough 
water has run in, because gradually, as the bath 
fills, the pitch of the note of the splash changes. 
The falling column acts only as the drumstick 
and the pool below gives the note. Undoubtedly 
height and volume tell, because the blow is, 
naturally, heavier. In musical glasses, again, it 
is the depth of water which determines the 
note.—PITCH. 











PRIMULA WINTERI FLOWERING IN AN OPEN ROCK GARDEN. 
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SOME. STEEPLECHASING NOTES at HURST PARK 


LATEST GRAND NATIONAL GOSSIP. 


ERHAPS unfortunately for National Hunt racing in 

general its vigour must not be judged by attendances 

and attractiveness at the week-end meetings around 

London. Unquestionably, it is at its best at places like 

Sandown Park, Kempton Park and Hurst Park on a 
fine Saturday afternoon, for then the best chasers and hurdlers 
in training may be relied on to put in an appearance, for the 
stakes are worth winning. Good horses bring out the public, 
apart from the professiona! racing public, with whom, it may be, 
the first class steeplechaser with, say, serious Grand National 
pretensions, is no more than a selling plater that goes round 
the meetings with them. An excellent instance of what I mean was 
forthcoming at Hurst Park last week end. On the first day it was 
touch and go whether racing took place at all so malevolent was 
the weather, but on the second day everything in this respect 
was most serene though “ chillily ”’ so. 

The course is on the turn a great deal, though there is 
a good enough run in. Yet it is essentially a sharp course, 
and it may not be odd in the circumstances that certain 
horses do better on it than elsewhere. This is true of 
Boddam, a hurdler by Mr. Ambrose Gorham’s old Manchester 
November Handicap winner, Ultimus, and on the first day 
returned the winner of the Roehampton Handicap Hurdle race. 
It was also true of Mr. H. C. Sutton’s Holdcroft, the winner of the 
Ranelagh Handicap Steeplechase on the second day. Both 
horses had shown a previous partiality for the course. The same 
thing has been observed with flat racing, but that is a detail 
which does not arise now except that it points to the peculiarities 
of the course as favouring horses of a certain temperament. 

Holdcroft is quite a remarkable horse. I do not know that 
there has ever been such a paralysing thruster over fences and 
at Hurst Park in particular. I recall that at the fag end of last 
year he came in alone for a steeplechase after swamping the 
opposition. He just goes away at flagfall, treating the fences, 
whether plain, open ditch, or water, as if they were simple hurdles 
and showing wonderful speed between them. A few seasons ago 
there was a horse of a similar character named Master at Arms, 
trained by Percy Whitaker; but he was a small fellow, which, 
perhaps, made his prowess in this respect all the more extra- 
ordinary. He, too, would go right away and puiverise his 
opponents up to two miles. Holdcroft, however, is a bigger 
horse, and altogether conventional as regards size and appear- 
ance. Where he is not conventional is in his way of treating 
his opponents as if they did not exist, or were common platers. 

It was so on Saturday when he won by many lengths at 
Ir to Lo against over 2 miles and 310 yards. Mr. C. F. Kenyon’s 
Southend was very much fancied to beat him, and it is, of course, 
left uncertain what would have happened to a horse if he 
falls at a time when apparently he is going well. This is what 
occurred to Southend after traversing about four or five fences, 
and though, as a rule, a very safe jumper, he came a tremendous 
purler. I put it down to the fact that the endeavour to live with 
Holdcroft at what seemed a mad pace brought him down. Some 
horses are absolutely safe jumpers up to a certain speed, beyond 
which they cannot be relied on. Doubtless some readers have 
found it the same with the average hunter. 

With Southend—who had been immensely fancied by his 
rider, Fred Rees, the leading National Hunt jockey—out of the 
race Holdcroft was free to win as he liked. Yet there was never 
any slackening of effort, for the son of St. Martin and Porridge 
kept up the mad gallop to the end. I have commented on his 
race at some length because he is such a very remarkable horse. 
He would never, of course, win a Grand National, for the very 
good reason that he would never stay the course, while I am sure 
the jumps would very soon put an end to his career. I have seen 
him fall at one of these park meetings. Certainly I have 
never seen him looking as strong and robust as he is now. His 
sire, St. Martin, is a horse bred by the late Lord Falmouth, and 
I think he was from that unbeaten mare, Quintessence, winner of 
a One Thousand Guineas. St. Martin was, I fancy, by St. 
Frusquin, though I happen to be writing some way from refer- 
ence books. The dam, Porridge, was an old performer under 
National Hunt rules in the colours of Mr. Ambrose Gorham. 

Another race at Hurst Park last week end, which I think will 
interest readers, was that for the New Century Steeplechase of 
the gross value of £650. It was for horses which up to the time 
of closing had not won a steeplechase of the value of {100. The 
closing date was as long ago as the middle of last December, 
since when several in the entry had earned a penalty because of 
winning. This was true of North Waltham, who as a flat racer 
has a Manchester Cup to his credit. As it happened the penalty 
more than placed him out of the argument on this occasion. 
It was one which produced a horse named Mitchells in the most 
favourable light of all in the sense that he lasted home to win this 
quite nice prize by a head, while only a neck away, third, was 
another notable débutant to steeplechasing in the Irish bred 
and owned Fariray, trained by Tom Coulthwaite at Hednesford. 

Mitchells came over the last fence with a pronounced lead, 
which he just managed to hang on to. The probability is that 
he was a very lucky winner, especially where the third horse was 





concerned. The winner was bought out of a selling race in tle 
spring of last year at Kempton Park by the Newmarket farme:- 
trainer, F. Barling, who had Lord Glanely’s horses at the tin e 
Grand Parade won the Derby in 1919 for that owner. There is ro 
doubt the trainer very much improved Mitchells, even though 
the operation of tracheotomy had been performed on the hors», 
and he more than paid his way. At the outset of the present 
National Hunt season he was put to hurdling with satisfactoi y 
results, and the present was his first venture over the bigger 
obstacles, this time in the name of a new owner, Mr. Ainslie 
Walker. 

All concerned may be congratulated on the win, but I am 
satisfied that the horse which should have won is Fariray. Sce 
what happens next time they meet! Jack Anthony, who rode 
him, evidently wished the horse to have a helpful experience first 
time in public over fences. It will be remembered that Fariray 
has proved himself to be a most brilliant hurdler, but, of course, 
there is a big difference between the two things. Anyhow, he 
did not bustle the horse until the last jump had been cleared. 
Mitchells then had an advantage of quite four lengths, but Fariray 
put in such a burst of speed as only to be narrowly beaten. One 
was at once driven to the conclusion that he must have won had 
his jockey not asked him to do too much in such a short distance. 
Yet Anthony cannot be blamed. He was riding a beginner 
with whom it would have been foolish to have taken any liberties. 
Mitchells is a big brown horse of ample physique by Bridge of 
Allan, a horse I believe bred and owned by Lord Derby. 
It is a great pity that he has to wear that disfiguring tube, 
because otherwise he might be a ‘‘ National’’ horse so bold is 
he at his obstacles, while he has the size and substance of a typical 
chaser. However, I am sure that Fariray will beat him when next 
they meet. So far as I can judge, Fariray is going to be just as 
good over fences as he has been over hurdles, which is saying 
a great deal. It is impossible to give him a better word of com- 
mendation than that. 

Taffytus was among those beaten at Hurst Park last week 
end, but, if I may say so, it was quite a creditable beating and 
should not really discount his Grand National prospects, though 
he appears to have been expected to win that Walton Handicap 
Steeplechase of three miles and three furlongs. He was actually 
beaten four lengths by the mare Gem, who was giving him 2lb. 
and has some very fair form to her credit this season. We 
have to remember that Taffytus is extremely well handicapped 
for the Grand National, and that there is a vast difference between 
what he was essaying at Hurst Park and the job which lies 
ahead towards the end of next month at Aintree. I heard 
quite an excellent judge remark at Hurst Park that he did not 
think Taffytus was a genuine stayer, but I am unable to reconcile 
that view with his performances at Aintree. 

One naturally drifts into references to the Grand National. 
After all, it is the subject most discussed during an afternoon's 
racing such as I have been describing. It may be that further 
light has been thrown on the proposition by racing during the 
present week. For instance, I was given to understand that Music 
Hall would be seen out at the Newbury meeting this week. It 
will be attractive to see more of the winner of two years ago, 
though he will have to improve a lot to have any chance on form 
of beating Conjuror II at Liverpool. The latter continues to do 
well, and there seems to be no sort of doubt that he will be ridden 
by Mr. Harry Brown, whose great ambition it is to ride a Grand 
National winner before he finally retires from race riding. lie 
showed that he is all right again after the bad accident he met 
with at the outset of the season, by winning a hurdle race «n 
Lord Londesborough’s Dudley at Windsor. So much, therefore, 
for Conjuror II and his jockey. 

If I were the owner of Silvo I should have the greatest hops 
of him. I believe he is quite an exceptional horse, and there is ».0 
reason why he should not stay the course, though many peoy ¢ 
affect to believe that he will not do so. Certainly no bett'r 
jumper will face the starter there. He did not appear to put a 
foot wrong on the occasion last November when he won t' ‘ 
Grand Sefton Steeplechase at Liverpool. A horse that can 
that and never be beaten in the interval is the sort to have « 
your side. He has, of course, been given plenty of weight, b 
then look at his credentials and, what is more, look at the other: 
Are they such wonders ? Music Hall has got more than enouy! 
weight to my mind. Gerald L. seems wrong, though two mont 
ago I thought he had never looked so well. Conjuror II \ 
most of us take very seriously, but if Silvo be the brilliant hor + 
we believe him to be, then he will give the weight away to this o1 
Sergeant Murphy is to make a reappearance at Gatwick, and 
the ‘‘ National ”’ will be ridden by Brookes. I am not espousi!: 
his cause this time, at least, not as yet. The one I believe 
will probably win when all is said and done is that gallant old 
fellow, Shaun Spadah. We do know he will get the course, an’ 
that he will jump the country. He was never better in his life 
than this season and is just the sort to go one better than his 
second of last year and crown his triumph of three years ago. 
That is my impression at the moment. Much, of course, may 
happen in the interval. PHILIPPOS. 
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A LESSER 
COUNTRY HOUSE 


OF THE 





IRST, by way of preface, a few notes on the lineage of 
this old house. There are three relative entries in 
Domesday Book, one of which reads “‘ Hubbridge Hall 
in Witham. Hobruge is held by Richard of Robert, 
it was held by Brictmar in the time of King Edward 

for a manor and for ii and a half hides,” etc. This King Edward 
was Edward the Confessor, and the reference dates the manor 
back to 970 at the latest. The Robert mentioned is one Robert 
Gernon, an ancestor of the Barons of Montfichet. Through 
female succession the manor passed to the family of de Plaiz, 
and again through the female line to the Howards, from whom 
it passed to the Veres, Earls of Oxford. In the reign of Henry III 
William de la Zouche held it, having acquired it through his wife 
Maud; and so through the Middle Ages (when the carcass of 
the present house must have been built) to Sir Roger Corbet— 
to his son and to his grandson, Sir Roger also, who died in 1538, 
when the manor passed to the Jenour family. In 1548 Richard 
Jenour, Esq., died possessed of it, and it was he, no doubt, who 
reconstructed the house in its present form, since it is his arms that 
appear in plaster in one room and in a piece of very good stained 
glass which has luckily survived. The house he created was 
very similar to that now seen, but the windows, of course, were 
mullioned, and the front door has been moved. There was also, 
according to a late eighteenth-century drawing, a small gable 
at the west end of the south front. The mullioned windows 
were in two tiers 
of four lights, 
and heavy Tudor 
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 pamscaomoe KITCHEN in detail. 
LIBRARY f* The house 
vy remained in the 
une] oud AMR SAC. = possession of the 
= Jenour family 
> FD. “ until after 1632, 
. when Sir Andrew 
DRAWING RM HALL DINING RM. J enour, Bt., 
succeeded. Later 
a ee: it came into the 
FRONT DOOR ” possession of Sir 


Antony Abdy, 
who sold it to 
Mr. Lingard of 
London, vintner, whose son died possessed of it in 1729. 
rom that time it passed to Richard Chase and then to 
the family of Poole, who made alterations about 1800: after 
which a Mr. Beadel held it for a while, selling it later as 
a farm. And so, descending in life to a farmhouse, neglected 
and dilapidated, it was bought with its acreage by the Essex 
County Council, who turned the land into small holdings and 
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FROM THE STEW-POND. 


re-sold the house with about four acres to the late owner, from 
whom it was bought by Mrs. Ionides. It was, at that time, 
in a bad condition, despite some ill-advised repairs. The outside 
had been replastered on the south and east sides, luckily in 
panels, but unluckily with rough-cast instead of the proper 
trowelled surface. However, this has been thickly distempered over 
with the traditional Essex cream colour, made up to the old 
recipe, and is quite inoffensive. The chimneys had been reddled 
with the most clinging of materials, which had to be chipped off 
to disclose the old Tudor bricks and to allow the top of the west 
stack to be repaired; and even now the surmounting courses 
have yet to be added. The centre stack, formerly a group of 
four shafts tied at the base and 
the top, was rebuilt about a 
hundred years ago, and at that 
time the sash windows were 
put in to replace the old 
mullioned ones. 

The inside of the house had 
for the last hundred years 
escaped alteration, and so was 
not vitally spoilt, though about 
1800 the panelling of 1550 was 
moved and re-used in different 
places in order that the walls 
might be made plumb and be 
plastered in the fashion of the 
day. Most of it, however, was in 
the house and has been replaced 
in its original position in the 
central room on the first floor. 
The hall also was somewhat 
altered, as a part was (and is 
still) cut off to form cupboards. 
Panelling had been brought from 
another place and, after being 
cut down to dado height, was 
placed around in front of the 
older walls, which were plastered 
and papered. The large old 
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Tudor arch fireplace had been left, but 
was built in with an Adam grate and side 
cupboards. At this time, too, the drawing- 
room was re-floored, luckily with oak, and 
new mantelpieces and grates were put in 
in front of the older ones. 

There was no Georgian panelling in 
the house and practically no fittings of 
that period, the only substantial Georgian 
feature being the drawing-room door. 

The plan of the house, as Mr. Ionides 
found it, needed very little alteration, as it 
was quite convenient for modern needs. 
A portion of the large old scullery was 
turned into a library, and new larders and 
inside coal cellars were formed, these being 
the only new walls necessary downstairs. 
Upstairs, four bedrooms were converted 
into two and a bathroom was cut off 
another. 

The old entrance was in line with the 
central stack of chimneys, and led into a 
small lobby, but the alterations of 1800 
made it come in the centre of the hall. 
This room, with its large open Tudor fire- 
place, old panelling bleached pale grey, 
and whitewashed walls, has a typical 
Eastern Counties air, and the furniture 
is in keeping. 

Originally the restoration of this 
house was intended to be as modest as 
possible, but in that insidious manner 
which seems unavoidable when altering 
for one’s own occupation new features 
were added, but only old materials were 
used. A quantity of old Georgian panel- 
ling was picked up cheaply, and, of course, 
all of it had to be used. Also three of 
those fascinating old eighteenth-century 
corner cupboards were found in the dis- 
trict, and these had to be used. Two 
marble fireplace surrounds were requisi- 
tioned, also some balusters, newels and 
handrail of good Georgian design. The 
panelling was carefully sorted out and 
found to be of two designs, the mouldings 
differing in the sets. There was also a 
large bundle of mouldings and some very 
good bracket cornice. By careful arrange- 
ment there was enough panelling of the 
one pattern to line the dining-room and 
one bedroom, while of the other pattern 
there was enough partly to line the 
drawing-room. 

The dining-room was done first and 
the bracket cornice placed around the top 
of the panelling, being returned out over 
the windows to carry pelmets. A point 
arose that may frequently arise: it was, 
that the old ceiling was on a sharp slope. 
There was a gin. drop from one side to the 
other, and the point to settle was—should 
the cornice be put directly under the ceil- 
ing, or should it go horizontally around 
and leavea gapaboveit ? It was decided, 
and I think rightly, to take it straight, it 
being a comparatively important mould- 
ing. In the other room—the bedroom— 
where the cornice is of less importance, 
it was put to follow the ceiling line. 

The drawing-room has been panelled 
partly with some of the old Georgian 
panelling and partly with pink - buff 
damask, to match which the panelling has 
been painted. Above the silk panelling a 
frieze has been run below the cornice. As 
the ceiling here is also uneven, and since 
the cornice, being unimportant, is up 
under it, this unevenness is adjusted 
between the top members of the frieze and 
the bottem of the cornice. This makes 
the unevenness almost unnoticeable. The 
chair rail round this room was among the 
mouldings in the bundles and is a very 
good and typical example of late eigh- 
teenth-century work, being fluted with 
small acanthus decoration at intervals. 
In one corner of the room a very fine old 
niche has been fitted. The mantelpiece 
is of red marble, and framed in an old piece 
of carving above it is a most amusing 
Chinese picture of four white elephants 
with attendant warriors in the Royal 
Court of Audiences at Peking. The open 
hearth is lined with old Dutch tiles of the 
usual] kind. RS: 
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SHOOTING NOTES 


By Max Baker. 





THE WORKING GUN DOG DEMANDS FREEDOM FROM SHOW-BENCH CONTROL. 


A NEW FIELD TRIAL ASSOCIATION. 


T Aldridge’s on the 12th instant I attended what is 
probably the most influential and representative meeting 
of persons interested in gun dogs which has ever been 
held. Its purpose was to inaugurate the new Field 
Trial Association, and, considering that so drastic a 

step is of necessity a repudiation of Kennel Club domination, the 
quality of the gathering proved how deeply feeling has been 
stirred. Severance of working gun dogs from show-bench control 
is regarded as the only possible haven of safety. 

Mr. E. Wheeler-Galton, who was voted to the chair, emphasised at the 
start that neither he nor his associates desired other than friendly relations 
with the Kennel Club. Their aim was exclusively to insure that freedom of 
action which, judging by all too eloquent symptoms, was being threatened 
at the moment. They had issued a circular inviting opinions as to the course 
of action necessary to combat influences which were undoubtedly at work to 
undermine their freedom, and an overwhelming majority favoured the course 
they were assembled to take. Captain Cowan, who had carried through 
the secretarial work involved, submitted a digest of the answers received. 
Individual members of the fourteen leading trial societies having been 
addressed, 550, or practically half, replied. There were 408 in favour of the 
proposals submitted, 110 against, and 32 who might be described as not fully 
convinced on all points. Where individuals belonged to more than one 
society they were recorded under each qual fication. 

The discussion having been opened, debate was concentrated on fifteen 
numbered items which covered the proposed constitution of the new associa- 
tion. As all votes were unanimous there is no need to dwell on details since 
they are mainly concerned with the constitutional basis of the proposed 
association, the more so because at this meeting approval in principle was 
alone sought. In essence the association is to consist of one representative 
from each of the field trial societies, the question whether individuals should 
also be enrolled in a species of honorary capacity having been left for future 
decision. Consideration was mainly directed upon the policy of keeping a 
register and stud book. Mr. C. C. Eley, who had taken a prominent part in 
urging the course now being taken, maintained that they would be impotent 
without having this piece of machinery in their hands. In consonnance 
with the chairman he disclaimed any species of hostility to the Kennel Club, 
in fact he invited the same cordial attitude towards shooting dogs which they 
had accorded to other utility breeds, notably those used for coursing and for 
chase of the fox, otter and hare. Negotiations had been opened with the 
Field Press, Limited, who were prepared to keep the register and stud book 
on a very low basis of fees and to publish monthly the registrations effected, 
the offer being in his opinion on such favourable terms that it ought to be 
accepted while still open. Referring to the aspersions which were from time 
to time cast on the authenticity of pedigrees now current, he expressed his 
belief that the registration of litters provided a sufficient safeguard, certainly 
it is one which had been found effective in dealing with the greyhound. 
Tle alleged complications of double registration of gun dogs, that is for 
fic'd trials as well as shows, he regarded as a bogie, the more so because field 
trial dogs should be qualified for registration, as such, and entirely apart from 
whether they might be show specimens besides. Personally, he did not fear 
any action which the Kennel Club might take ; the association they suggested 
forming was on the right lines and should secure a position which would 

ccanter all objections. That was why he invited collaboration from the 
tr.ditional head of the kennel world, while himself feeling secure in the 
p: sition he had taken up. Other speakers confirmed the view that a stud book 
aid its appurtenances formed an essential feature of the association, and a 
t. solution was passed unanimously authorising arrangements for its inception. 

The other items in the list having beea similarly approved, Mr. Warwick 
proposed the principal resolution, viz., that The Field Trial Association 
‘iould be formed on the basis laid down. In supporting the resolution he 
remarked that while Lord Chesterfield had, on behalf of the Kennel Club, 
disowned all desire for control, the various happenings since that disclaimer 
supported the view that control was actually sought. His most vital objection 
resided in the fact that, although that body had a field trial committee, its 
doings and resolutions were at the finish subject to the approval of the general 
committee, an assembly concerned mainly with show breeds. Mr. R. Sharpe, 
in supporting the resolution, expressed the opinion that the Kennel Club was 
actually seeking to gain the control of field trials. As organising secretary of 





The Utility Gundog League he had been required to sign an undertaking 
to conform to certain Kennel Club rules and, as a consequence of not 
acceding, the trials held under the auspices of his league had been refused 
recognition. He desired to emphasise a statement made earlier in the pro- 
ceedings by Captain Cowan to the effect that the members of his league had 
not been circularised, since it rebutted assertions that votes in favour of 
the new association were largely derived from his membership. Col. Heywood 
Lonsdale also supported the resolution ; and since everybody appeared to be 
of the same mind, it was put to the vote and carried unanimously. 

The following committee, with power to add to their number, was then 
elected for the purpose of putting the new association into being: Sir. A. 
Hazlerigg, Bt., Mr. W. Arkwright, Mr. H. R. Cooke, Mr. C. C. Eley, Major 
Berners, Mr. Carlton, Colonel Heywood-Lonsdale, Major K. D. Bagnell, 
Mr. Lewis L. Wigan, Mr. F. M. Remnant, Mr. P. Clutterbuck, Mr. R. Sharpe, 
Colonel Robert Scott, Duke of Grafton, Sir Loftus Bates, Mr. B. J. Warwick, 
Mr, E. G. Wheler Galton, Mr, F. C. Lowe and Captain Cowan, also pro tem 
secretary. 

A CRITICISM. 

In offering, as far as possible, a faithful account of the pro- 
ceedings, I am not to be understood as agreeing with all the 
decisions arrived at. To delegate to a newspaper the keeping 
of the stud book is surely a step of doubtful wisdom, though, 
naturally, if such aid must be enlisted no better choice could be 
made. The attitude demanded from newspapers is independence, 
and if one of them is hand-in-glove with an organisation which 
may certainly some day be open to criticism, valuable comments 
might be withheld. Correspondingly, other newspapers might 
be antagonised. Newspapers and their functionaries are, in my 
experience, too haphazard in method to be entrusted with a 
task which calls for the exactitude of a postal official. Inasmuch 
as the Kennel Club is constantly criticised for the amount of its 
fees, the much smaller figures named for the new association 
are Clearly no criterion by which to judge that body and its 
charges. In the past I have enjoyed a considerable experience 
in the secretarial administration of organisations of the sort now 
being set up and was always struck by the difficulty of securing 
the needful efficiency of working in the absence of commensurate 
revenue. In the case under notice registration fees would appear 
to be just the one thing essential for maintaining a proper business 
organisation. Once you can pay an all-time official the salary 
that ensures his house in the suburbs and can provide him with 
a typist and an office, you have an organisation from which the 
same standard of efficiency may be expected as is exemplified, 
for instance, by the Kennel Club. The Civil Servant type is 
fairly plentiful, and, notwithstanding the criticisms lodged against 
his class, it is punctilious in routine and highly skilled in the art 
of keeping files, records and notes of proceedings. 


LANCASTER’S NEW PREMISES. 


A few days ago I paid a sort of duty call to the new premises 
which this firm, historic in the annals of gunmaking, has taken in 
Mount Street, Grosvenor Square. That they are in good company 
is shown not only by the district, but by the fact that Purdey’s is 
but a stone’s throw distant. The show-room is spacious and well 
lighted and in every other way well suited to its purpose. Mr. 
Alan Thorn told me in the course of conversation that the firm’s 
adoption, in place of its own traditional model, of the so widely 
approved and standardised system of side-lock gun has stimu- 
lated a flow of much-appreciated business. They have applied 
it likewise to their double sporting rifles and have been able to 
satisfy all the needs of strength for the .280 cartridge without 
adding the top connection. The aid of this extra locking device 
has, however, been requisitioned in the case of a fine double- 
barrel .375 high-power express, which they have just completed 
to a customer’s order for use in African big-game shooting. 
Notwithstanding the weight which is essential for such a weapon 
it struck me as handling with exceptional ease, this because the 
mass of substance necessary for strength and to absorb recoil 
has been concentrated around the breech. 
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ILL-TREATING A GUN. 
A lot of people maintain that it is folly to take out a good 
gun when the conditions involve contact with salt water and 


constant gripping by hands also soaked. 


worry about troubles of this sort, preferring to allow the gun 
to share equally with myself whatever rigours the conditions 
and never yet has any bad damage resulted. 
Rather an interesting example of the immunity which care can 
Wishing to try the effect of full choke 
boring for distant shots at birds skimming over the water’s 
surface, and having nothing available except a perfectly new 
gun practically of best quality, I faced the risk. As bad luck 
would have it the sea was choppy for both the outward and 
return journey, this comprising about two miles of rowing in 
The gun received a plentiful 
sprinkling on both occasions, besides sundry contacts during 


may enforce ; 


ensure has just arisen. 


shallow water next a lee shore. 
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When the time came for packing, barrels ard action 
were both carefully sponged with warm water and dried with 
a handkerchief, being then liberally spread over, by means of 
a brush, with Price’s antifoul rifle oil. 
was not a sign of trouble, although the handkerchief was so 
badly rust-stained as to be unfit for further use. 
blacking of barrels is itself a rusting process the effect of salt 
water seems to be no more than a continuation of the process, 
but there must be lots of rubbing in order to stop pits from 
forming. That the above oil does not commend itself to gun- 
makers is proved by the fact that, having at mv instigation 
been put into use at the West London Shooting School, it was 
abandoned in consequence of complaints that the guns were 
being cleaned with tar, this because of the odour of creosote. 
That the oil is alkaline and in all other respects admirable is 


Next morning there 


Since the 


THE ESTATE MARKET 


DEMAND FOR COUNTRY HOUSES 


AYNARD’S PARK has been sold 
by Sir Herbert Cook, Bt., who bought 
itin1919. Thesale is through Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley. Beautifully 
situated about four miles to the south 
of the Leith Hill range of the North 

Downs, Baynard’s Park is a compact estate of 
1,519 acres, lying in a ring fence and con- 
taining a beautiful old Elizabethan mansion, 
with gate-house, oriel and mullioned windows, 
and clustered chimneys. 

According to Evelyn, Baynard’s was 
built by Sir George More of Loseley about 
the year 1577, and it is one of the many houses 
that have been supposed to be haunted. But 
not even the most nervous person need be 
alarmed on that account, for the ghost is 
that of the saintly Sir Thomas More, who 
lost his head at the Tower for denying the 
Royal supremacy of Henry VIII. Indeed, 
he lost his head in a twofold sense, for it 
was not interred with the rest of his remains, 
and it has never to this day been satisfactorily 
established where the head reposes. The one 
fairly well confirmed fact seems to be that 
his daughter, Margaret Roper, was permitted 
to take the head away with her after the 
execution. It has been said that the ghost 
at Baynard’s and that at Loseley exchange 
visits for one night in alternate years. 

Mr. Charles Allan is the new owner of 
Baynard’s. It has a long history, for Harold 
held it as part of the Royal demesne of Gomshall, 
and it was given by William the Conqueror 
to the Baynard who contrived to get City of 
London and other property into his hands 
as a reward for services rendered in the 
military enterprises of his Norman chief. 
In 1919 the property was in the hands of 
Messrs. Hampton and Sons for disposal. 

Sir Alexander Maguire has instructed 
Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley to offer, 
during the coming season, his Shropshire 
estate, Coton Hall, Whitchurch, of 222 
acres. 

Marley House estate, about 90 acres, 
adjoining a gorse-clad Surrey common, a mile 
from Haslemere, is to be offered in nine lots 
by Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley in 
conjunction with Mr. Reginald C. S. Evennett. 
The estate includes a modern residence and 
building sites. 

The auction of 25, 26 and 27, Charles 
Street, St. James’s, announced to be held 
last Wednesday, has been postponed. 

The direct Westminster lease of No. 47, 
Grosvenor Square has been sold by Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley. 

Sir Stuart Montagu Samuel, Bt., has 
decided to dispose of 12, Hill Street, Mayfair, 
and has entrusted the sale to Messrs. Knight, 
Frank and Rutley. The residence is noted 
for its fine collection of oak panelling, the 
dining-room being of Flemish craftsmanship 
and two other rooms of the Regency period. 

Buckenham Tofts, one of the finest sport- 
ing properties in Norfolk, is to be offered for 
sale by auction in May next by Messrs. Knight, 
Frank and Rutley. The estate extends to 
about 3,000 acres and includes a Georgian 
mansion, and there are two and three-quarter 
miles of trout fishing in the Wissey, the greater 
distance from both banks. 


SALE OF LUGWARDINE COURT. 


ARY, DUCHESS OF HAMILTON, hav- 
ing privately purchased Lugwardine Court 

on the eve of the auction, Messrs. Parsons, 
Clark and Bodin did not have to submit the 


property at Hereford last Wednesday as had 
been announced in these columns. It is a 
pleasantly situated estate of 40 acres, three 
miles from Hereford on the Ledbury road, 
conveniently near the picturesque village of 
Lugwardine, but enjoying complete privacy, 
standing well away from the main road on the 
high ground overlooking its own park and 
the extensive prospect of the valley of the 
Lugg, to which the property extends and 
has frontage of over one-third of a mile. 
Hunting may be had with the North and South 
Herefordshire and Ledbury packs. 

The old Georgian house was until lately 
the home of the late Sir Herbert Croft and 
of Lady Croft. It is of interest to recall that 
we recently announced the sale of the historic 
home of the Croft family, Croft Castle, with 
about 1,000 acres, to Lady Croft. That sale 
was also carried out through the agency of 
Messrs. Parsons, Clark and Bodin. 

Major C. T. Holland intends to dispose 
of Lea House, Malmesbury, a property in a 
good hunting ‘district, with trout fishing for 
one rod along a mile ’and a half of one bank 
of the Avon. The agents are Messrs. Stuart, 
Hughes, Limited. 

Tudor House, Tewkesbury, a half-timbered 
residence shortly to be offered by Messrs. 
James Styles and Whitlock, is a fine specimen 
of Tudor work, well preserved, with a wealth 
of old oak. The front of the house was renovated 
about a quarter of a century ago, and on it, 
running from the roof, are ancient rain-water 
spouts made of lead and having ornamented 
heads, upon which are seen the date 1601. 
Other properties soon to be sold by the firm 
are Wyehurst, Whitelye, Tintern; and two 
in Oxfordshire—St. Michael’s, Eynsham, and 
The Ramblers, Carterton. ‘The same firm 
has just effected the sale of Ball Ring Farm, 
Harbury, Warwickshire, 115 acres, with a 
modern house; and of Lower House Farm, 
Norton Lindsey, Warwick, 65 acres, with a 
modern house and model set of buildings. 

FYFIELD MANOR, PEWSEY 
YFIELD MANOR, near Pewsey and Marl- 
borough, has just been placed in Messrs. 
Hampton and Sons’ hands for early sale, 
with 107 acres, or less if preferred. Lying off 
the high road only a mile from Pewsey, this 
delightful place retains all the characteristics 
of its period, most of the rooms, bedrooms as 
well as reception-rooms and halls, have the 
original oak panelling, carved oak beams and 
oak floors, and there are two oak staircases, 
and in the roof is the priests’ retreat. Charles I 
stayed at this house on his way to Newbury. 
The old walled gardens, including ‘“‘ My 
Lady’s Garden” surrounded by an ancient 
yew hedge, carry out the character of the 
place, which, it is said, has only once changed 
hands by sale since its erection by the Hunger- 
ford family. 

This house must not be confused with 
the Fyfield of which an illustrated special 
description will be found in Country LIFE 
of April 5th, 1919 (page 368). There is yet 
another Fyfield, near Ongar, also boasting 
a manor of much historic interest. 

An old Elizabethan manor house at 
Kingswinford has been sold by Messrs. 
H. King and Son. The house, built in the 
sixteenth century, is a well preserved example 
of black and white architecture, and, with 
buildings and 15 acres of pasture, realised 


£2,775. 


OLD SNEED PARK SOLD. 


"THE late Sir George White, Bt., owned 

Old Sneed Park, Stoke Bishop, near 
Bristol, which has been sold this week by 
Messrs. William Cowlin and Son to Mr. 
Maitland Cecil Melville Wills, son of Mr. 
Melville Wills of Leigh Woods. Great satis- 
faction is felt in the Bristol district at the 
fact that, by this sale, the probability of the 
diversion of the estate to develcpment for 
building has heen averted. The house is of 
sixteenth century origin, and it was remcdelled 
about ten years ago. With the park, the sale 
includes the home farm, a total of about 
80 acres. The house has a southern prospect, 
and is surrounded by stone-paved walks 
and terraces, which make the most of the 
gentle slope of the land down towards a lake. 
The grounds are really beautiful, with magnifi- 
cent trees, flowering shrubs, yew hedges, a 
lake, and other points such as a sundial and 
fountains. 

The purchaser of Shovelstrode Manor, 
the residential and sporting estate of 232 acres 
near East Grinstead, a transaction announced 
last week in CouNTRY LIFE, was represented 
by Messrs. Curtis and Henson, whose sale 
of Smallfield Place, Surrey, also notified a 
week ago, was to a client of Messrs. Alfred 
Savill and Sons and Messrs. Alexander H. 
Turner and Co. The last-named firm has just 
obtained the remarkable price of £18,400 
for an Ilford property, the buyers presumably 
having in mind the conversion of the site to 
business purposes, as it is in the heart of the 
shopping centre. It may be well to mention 
that there is a very active demand for anything, 
in suburbs, country towns or villages, which 
fronts main streets and may be convertible 
into shops. Before authorising a sale of pro- 
perties so situated, owners should carefully 
examine the possibilities under the heed 
mentioned. 


MAYFAIR SALES AND COUNTRY 
MANORS. 


MB: ARTHUR BENDIR has bought No. 43, 

Grosvenor Square, a fine town mansicn 
with garage and stabling, threvgh Messis. 
Wilson and Co., who have sold No. 31, Park 
Lane, overlooking Hyde Park, on his behef. 
They have sold No. 10, Queen Street, Mayfa_r, 
to Captain Maldwin Drummond ; : and anoth:r 
sale by them is that of No. 45, Campden H 1! 
Square, a freehold overlooking an unusua! y 
wide stretch of landscape. Sales before a1 d 
since auction include No. 25, Holland Par! ; 
a large house at Shoot Up Hill, Brondeskury ; 
and houses in Park Street, Mayfair, and Cadcg 1 
Gardens. 

Messrs. Wilson and Co will sell Bishop's 
Court, Alresford, and 17 acres, on March 51 , 
an old-fashioned place with plenty of gocd 
panelling ; and they have lately sold Chafi:v 
Moor Grange and 22 acres, at Gillingham, 
conjunction with Messrs. R. B. Taylor ard 
Sons; and, in conjunction with Messr’. 
Richard Austin and Wyatt, toa client of Messr:. 
Paine and Marsh, Catisfield House, a Georgizn 
property of 20 acres, part of a large estate 
dealt with a few months ago. Yew Tree Cottage 
and 14 acres, at Godstone ; and Little Pollards, 
Chalfont, have also been ‘disposed of, as well 
as the lease of Norton Bavant Manor, War- 
minster, an old Queen Anne manor ‘house. 
with 2,000 acres of shooting and two miles 
of trout fishing. The furniture there is to be 
sold early next month. Messrs.Wilson and Co- 
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have purchased for clients, Orchards, East 
Grinstead, 70 acres, a replica of a Jacobean 
house ; Sandhills, a modern house and 11 acres 
in Witley; and Hurtwood Edge, modelled 
on the lines of a Tuscan villa, with 9 acres, 
and noted gardens. The firm reports a keen 
demand for sites on the Beaurepaire estate, 
near Bramley, Hants. 


FORMING A NEW SUBURB. 


DEVELOPMENT of suburban and outer 

suburban land is proceeding on a large 
scale, and some owners are undertaking the 
work themselves in preference to putting 
profits into the pockets of syndicates. Of course, 
the work is of a specialised character and, to 
make it successful, the first requisite is to 
entrust it to agents with the necessary experi- 
ence. A sale out and out is not without its 
advantages, but for an owner who can afford 
to wait there is much to be said for doing the 
work by his own representatives. 


COUNTRY LIFE. 


One such scheme, now in a forward state, 
is that on the Northwick estate at Kenton, 
near Harrow, where Messrs. Nicholas are 
forming what is really a new suburb on land 
belonging to Captain E. G. Spencer Churchill. 
The estate records run back to the Domesday 
and earlier; indeed, the first dealing in the 
land seems to have been its purchase in 
822 a.D., by the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
to restore it to his cathedral body, from whom 
it had been taken by Kenulf, King of the 
Mercians. In the year 1398, when Archbishop 
Arundel was condemned for high treason 
and banished, an inquisition was taken of his 
estate. Among others it was found that he 
was possessed of three manors, to one of which 
belonged the advowson of ‘‘ Harowe at Hill.” 
These manors, with that of Harrow Town, 
were given by Archbishop Cranmer in 1543 
to Henry VIII in exchange for other lands. 
The king granted them in 1546 to Sir Edward 
(afterwards Lord) North. The estates continued 
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in the North family till 1630, when they were 
alienated by Dudley, Lord North, this particular 
portion of the estate passing to the Pitts, 
subsequently passing to the ownership of the 
Rushout family by the intermarriage of James 
Rushout to Alice, daughter of Edwin Pitt. 
A descendant, Sir John Rushout, was created 
first Lord Northwick in 1797. ‘There is a 
note in I.yson’s “ History,’ 1795, that the 
number of houses in Harrow and its hamlets 
at that time was about four hundred. 
Northwick has been in the possession 
of the present owner’s family since the middle 
of the seventeenth century. The lay-out of 
the estate for development is to include ample 
open spaces for public recreation, one of which 
will be named the Palaestra, which, the agents 
add, means “‘ the ancient Greek name for a 
place set apart for games.” Perhaps it is as 
well, for even at Harrow it is not everybody 
who would know either the meaning or the 
pronunciation of “* Palaestra.” ARBITER. 


WIRELESS AERIALS AND EARTHS 








N account of the fact that, by the employment 

of valves, modern wireless receiving apparatus can 

be made extraordinarily sensitive, it is now a 

common fallacy among non-technical people to 

suppose that the arrangement and general efficiency 

of the aerial and earth are no longer matters of particular 
importance. 

There is, however, just as much importance attaching to 
the efficiency of this part of the wireless receiver in the present 
day as there was before valves were introduced. Not only does 
an efficient aerial enable you to get the same results with a 
much less elaborate and, consequently, less expensive receiver, 
but proper attention to aerial and earth design will, in addition, 
result in purer reception and greater freedom from interference 
from other stations. 

Unless there are special circumstances which make an 
indoor or frame aerial desirable, an outside aerial should always 
be put up. Points regarding the employment of indoor and 
frame aerials will be referred to later. 

Now, as regards the outside aerial, there is no reason to 
suppose that it must necessarily interfere with the appearance 
of country house surroundings. A single wire aerial is really 
all that is necessary for reception, and it has the advantage that 
it can be arranged in an inconspicuous manner. First of all, 
decide in which room of the house the wireless receiver is to be 
installed, remembering that it is not essential that the telephones 
or loud speaker should be located in the same room, since exten- 
sion leads from the receiver to the telephones can be run to other 
rooms. The receiver itself should be located as near as con- 
venient to the point where the lead from the aerial enters the 
house. 

Having decided on the room, the next consideration is to 
see if there exists a tree or other convenient point of attachment 
for the aerial at a distance of, say, 80ft. to tooft. or more from 
the window of the room. If some such point of attachment 
already exists the trouble of erecting an aerial is greatly reduced. 
The aerial can in this_case be slung between a convenient high 
point on the roof of the house and the distant point of attachment. 
To obtain the best results care should be taken that the aerial 
wire does not come within several feet of any part of the house 
before it actually approaches the window where it is to be led 
in, and similarly, the free end of the aerial should not come 
within, say, 4ft. of any foliage. The higher the aerial can be 
raised above the ground the better. At the free end of the 
aerial an efficient insulator or, better still, two insulators in 
series should be inserted. Cord will do very well to support 
this end of the aerial to the tree. A similar arrangement should 
be made at the house, the cord in this case being long enough to 
maintain the aerial well clear of the building. 

In order to keep within the Post Office regulation, the total 
length of any aerial from the receiver to the farthest extremity 
of the aerial must not exceed tooft. 

There are two, and only two, possible points from which 
the down lead from an aerial to the receiver may be taken. 
These are either the exact centre of the aerial wire or the extreme 
end up against the insulator. If connection is made to any other 
point there will be a loss in efficiency and sharp tuning of the 
receiver will be difficult, particularly when efforts are made 
to receive weak and distant stations. Under all ordinary circum- 
stances the down lead would be taken from the end of the aerial 
nearest to the house ; and as joints in aerial wires, if they occur 
at all, should be satisfactorily soldered, it is wiser to avoid them 
if possible. The aerial and down lead wire can in this case be 
one continuous length of wire without the necessity of any 
joining. 

A very suitable wire to use is stranded copper wire No. 7/22 
or 7/20, preferably enamelled (i.e., seven strands of No. 20 or 
seven strands of No. 22); 7/20 will be found, perhaps, a little 


stiff to handle conveniently. Great care should be taken to 
avoid kinks in the aerial wire while it is being put up. 


THE LEAD-IN. 


The method of taking the wire into the house should receive 
careful attention as leakage of the energy collected by the aerial 
is very likely to occur at this point. A suitable arrangement 
is to bore a hole through the framework of the window and 
fit into it a piece of ebonite tube, through which the aerial wire 
can pass. Convenient lead-in insulators can be purchased 
which have screw terminals at each end and sometimes a clamping 
screw to enable them to be screwed up to the window frame. 
From this insulator to the aerial terminal of the receiver the 
lead should be short and, unless heavily insulated with rubber 
covering, should not be allowe« to come in contact with anything. 
In fact, it is quite a good idea to use bare wire for this purpose, 
as it makes one more careful to see that it avoids contact. 


THE EARTH. 


The earth in a wireless receiver is every bit as important 
as the aerial, and no trouble should be spared in making it as 
efficient as possible. In most cases a satisfactory earth is 
obtained by making connection to a main water-pipe at a point 
as near as possible to where it enters the house. Various methods 
may be adopted for obtaining a satisfactory joint to the pipe, 
In most cases soldering to a pipe containing water is extremely 
difficult, and, therefore, one of the several types of clamps for 
water-pipe connection which are marketed will be found service- 
able, provided that careful attention is given to cleaning the 
pipe thoroughly and also seeing that lacquer does not remain 
on the portion of the clamp making contact with the pipe. 

The lead from the earth terminal of the receiver to the 
point of contact as an earth should be as direct as possible, 
and the lead should be insulated wherever it touches anything 
on the way, as it is a disadvantage from the point of view of 
tuning if the earth lead is long or makes contact on the way to 
the earthing point. From this it will be seen that if a main water- 
pipe is not easily accessible, some other arrangement must be 
made. An entirely satisfactory earth can be made by digging 
a hole in moist soil to a depth of a couple of feet or more and 
burying a metal plate of, say, a yard square, or waste metal such 
as a broken bucket having a wire of substantial diameter well 
soldered to it to serve as the earth lead. It is well to press down 
a quantity of crushed coke over the metal plate or other earthing 
material before the hole is finally filled in with earth, as this 
ensures better contact between the metal and earth. 


FRAME AERIALS. 


Frame aerials and indoor aerials can never really be regarded 
as a substitute for an outdoor aerial, as, in comparison with 
outdoor aerials, these are relatively poor collectors of energy. 
They have, however, advantages in special cases where inter- 
ference from what is known as atmospherics, which are electrical 
discharges in the atmosphere, are pronounced; a small indoor aerial 
or frame aerial will not pick up so much of these disturbances. 
A frame aerial has also the special property that it is very direc- 
tional, receiving best from stations which are in the same plane 
as the frame and receiver—practically nothing from stations which 
are at right angles to it; so that if some station is interfering 
badly with the broadcast station to be received, it may be possible 
to get rid of a large proportion of the interference by employing 
a frame. It must be remembered, however, that on account 
of the inefficiency of small indoor aerials and frame aerials as 
collectors of energy, additional valves and amplification will 
always be required before the signal strength can be made equal 
to what would otherwise be obtainable with an outside aeriad 
of reasonable dimensions. W. J. CRAMPTON. 
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EARLY ITALIAN PICTURES 
FURNITURE, BRONZES AND TEXTILES 


mounts, masks, foliage, ornament and scrolls 


ESSRS. Robinson, Fisher and 

Harding will sell, on February 28th, 

at the Willis Rooms, an interesting 

little group of Italian Madonna 

pictures from Northampton House. 

They belonged to the fourth Mar- 

quess of Northampton, having been collected 

by an ancestor of his towards the end of the 

eighteenth century, and are now being sold by 
his daughter, Lady Mabel Compton. 

Besides’ two insignificant pictures of the 
Virgin and Child, the collection includes a 
“ Holy Family with St. Catherine,” ascribed 
to Giovanni Bellini. In fact, it is signed with 
his name on a cartellino, but that means 


notoriously little in the case of Bellini, for 
not only his pupils and followers, but dealers 
at a later period had little scruple in forging 


HOLY FAMILY 


Wiis ST. 


A rather attractive ‘* Madonna and Child ”’ 
of the Umbrian school has all the rhythmic 
flow of line characteristic of Perugino and 
the young Raphael. The strong resemblance 
of the Child to the one in Ingegno’s ‘‘ Madonna 
and Child ”’ in the National Gallery may furnish 
some clue to the authorship. Another ‘‘ Ma- 
donna and Child,’ rather vaguely described 
as belonging to ‘the Florentine school, has 
also a certain Umbrian quality, and the facial 
type of the Madonna is not unlike some of 
Pinturicchio’s Virgins. 

Besides these pictures from Northampton 
House, a very quaint ‘‘ Madonna and Child ” 
belonging to another owner will be sold on the 
same day. ‘The attribution to Baldovinetti 
is rather wide of the mark ; it is probably by 
Fiorenzo di Lorenzo, a charming Umbrian 





CATHARINE. 


Ascribed to Giovanni Bellini (from Northampton House). 


his signature. In this case. however, the 
picture seems quite worthy to bear his great 
name. It is all aglow with the rich atmosphere 
which was just beginning to make its appear- 
ance in Venice at that time, the drawing of the 
figures and particularly of the drapery, which 
is very crisply treated, is good, and the colour 
very beautiful. It is interesting to note that 
the Virgin, with the Child lying on her lap, 
is on the left, with St. Joseph in the centre 
and St. Catherine on the right—a curious 
departure from the time-honoured Venetian 
tradition of placing the Virgin in the centre. 
Another Venetian picture, ‘‘ The Holy Family 
with St. John,” ascribed in the sale catalogue 
to Palmo Vecchio or his school, is greatly 
inferior in quality, but interesting as showing 
the further development of the romantic 
spirit. 


painter who was influenced both by the child- 
like gaiety of Benozzo Gozzoli and the more 
accomplished skill of Verocchio. The dis- 
tinguishing features of the present picture are 
the curiously distorted hands, the beautiful 
treatment of the gold-embroidered robe, 
and the lovely hedge of roses with the luminous 
sky shining through it which forms the back- 
ground. 

Porcelain, bronzes, marbles, needlework, 
furniture, tapestries and other objects of art, 
the properties of Mrs. Mostyn Owen, Mr. 
C. T. Kingzett, a baronet and others, will 
come up for auction at a_ very attractive 
sale at Messrs. Sotheby’s on February 29th. 
A group of furniture in the illustrated cata- 
logue shows a Louis XV commode of 
graceful lines containing five drawers with 
banded fronts, with finely designed ormolu 


on the feet, apron, key plates, handles and 
shoulders and surmounted by a marble slab; a 
pair of cut glass lustre candlesticks with blue 
and white Wedgwood jasper bases, gilt 
metal mounts, stems like spires from which 
proceed finial vases and curving arms for four 
lights in each candlestick, with festoons of 
small drops and larger ovals ; and a porphyry 
urn and cover carved in gadroons, with Louis 
XV fine ormolu mounts. The French furni- 
ture includes two Louis XVI settees, the 
smaller, with frame of carved and gilt wood, with 
oval back and seat covered in old French tapestry 
of birds and flowers; in the other, they are 
woven with panels of flowers and figures ; four 
large fauteuils, the seats and backs upholstered 
in fine Gobelin tapestry of subjects taken from 
La Fontaine’s Fables, in gilt frames in Louis 
XV style ; a secretaire and commode of tulip- 
wood and a pair of finely carved Empire 
chairs, the circle backs terminating in carved 
lion heads. With these may be noted Louis 
XIV and XV ormolu lights, a Boulle clock 
by L. Baronneau, an old Sévres bust of Napo- 
leon I in white “‘ biscuit,” signed by Chaudet 
(1763-1810), and a marble bust of the same. 
The English furniture comprises four rare 
Adam chairs on cluster column _ supports 
with interlacing backs carved with leaves and 
scrolls ; a large Adam lounge chair with circle 
back, two Hepplewhite bookcases, narrow and 
slightly bow-fronted, in mahogany with line 
inlay, plain ogee cornices and glazed doors with 
Gothic arches, 8ft. 5ins. high, and 2ft. gins. 
and 2ft. 8ins. wide, and a very fine set of twelve 
Hepplewhite single chairs with shield-baluster 
back of five carved splats springing from a fan 
half circle, similar to the four-chair back of a 
settee, pl. 26 in Hepplewhite’s ‘‘ Guide,” on 
fluted tapered legs. 

There is a very beautiful Flemish armoire 
with two doors, having a richly carved narrow 
pilaster bearing a figure of the Virgin with the 
Infant at the top, between each is decorated 
with six panels of ornament of the Renaissance. 
Very remarkable are the cassoni, of which 
there are two in walnut, one on bracket 
scrolled feet, the three panels of the front 
inlaid with floral forms, the centre one 
with a shield, cupids, vase and_ foliage 
while the frieze is fluted ; the second rests or 
paw feet, the base carved with flutes anc 
reeds ; the front consists of two panels betweer 
which is another with heads in profile on eacl 
side of an oval with the letters I—B. The li 
is supported by figures. Of the ceramics ther: 
are Chinese porcelain including a blue am 
white Ming jar painted with a battle on th: 
mountains—which has been mounted iz 
metal gilt to form a teapot, the spout as a dragor 
the handle an acanthus monster, the foot an 
cover also of metal, being Venetian work « 
the seventeenth century, Sévres and Wedg 
wood. Notable are the articles in marbl: 
and stone, among which is a pair of ol 
English garden vases of stone in Campan: 
form. 

The bronzes, which comprise Italian 
mortars of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
include one great rarity—a pair of Italiar 
bronze figures of mounted knights, whicl 
run on wheels and have spaces in the hand: 
for holding small wooden lances, so that children 
might play at tournaments with them. Th« 
textiles include a set of six eighteenth century} 
Aubusson panels after the cartoons of Oudry, 
showing birds, trees, groups of flowers, water- 
falls, buildings and fountains in vivid colours ; 
these came from the Countess Gragnol’s sale, 
in Madrid, 1874. D. VaNn DE GOOTE. 

















